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She Whiskey 
that speaks 


Extend to your friends the gracious hospi- 

: 32% tality that is part of the joy of the Christ- 

mas season. Make it a merrier Christmas with 
THREE FEATHERS—as fine a whiskey as 
money can buy... And remember, fine 
liquor is a most appropriate and welcome 


gift . . . Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., N. Y. C. 
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Blended whiskey, 90 proof, 75% grain neutral spirits. 
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Thorne Smith... America’s One 


6ops * 8Step 








and Only Rabelaisian Humorist! 


NLY in the pages of Anatole France, Voltaire, and Rabelais himself can you match the lusty, zestful 
fun of Thorne Smith’s novels! He is the modern master.of daringly sophisticated satire. His char- 
acters are completely uninhibited in their passionate pranks; and no writer of genius has ever ven- 
tured to create such thrillingly improper situations! Such skilfully humorous skating on thin ice is un- 
equalled in recent literature. And yet behind Thorne Smith’s brilliant comedy is the deep, keen wisdom 
of the classic master that he really is! He punctures hypocrisy and sham modesty. It is this that marks 
the difference between the “frank” classic and the merely shocking book. 


Glance at the brief hints of the three sparkling Thorne Smith novels included in this new volume— 
THE THORNE SMITH TRIPLETS—and you'll decide you MUST have it for your very own. It’s a 
genuine $6.00 value (and spicily illustrated by Roese/), but we have decided to let new Guild Subscribers 
have it without cost! It is yours free if you accept the offer of Literary Guild Membership outlined below. 


Why the Guild Offers This Great Book Free 


The principal reason is to encourage immediate acceptance 
of our offer of free membership in the Guild so that we can 
demonstrate the extraordinary book values which you get as 
a Guild Member. When you realize that you will have the 
privilege of getting many important new $2.50 to $5.00 books, 
whenever you want them, for only $2.00—we feel that you are 
practically sure to join the Guild at once. 

The Membership which entitles you to this saving is offered 
you entirely ON APPROVAL; even after receiving the 
FREE “THORNE SMITH TRIPLETS,” there is no obli- 
gation to continue unless you wish. You can cancel your 
membership simply by returning the book. 

The Literary Guild selects for you each month the out- 
standing new books from the forthcoming lists of the leading 
publishers—fiction or non-fiction. 


How You Save Up to 50% 


Although the publisher’s edition sells for from $2.50 to 
$5.00, if bought individually in the stores, Guild members 
pay only $2.00 for these same books, in handsome Guild edi- 
tions especially designed for members. Guild selections are 
delivered to members, on approval the same day the pub- 
lisher’s edition is placed on sale. 


Magazine “’Wings” Free 


Guild members receive free each month a copy of the 
famous Guild magazine WINGS, which contains, among 
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other features, articles about the current selection and its 
author, and includes a special contribution by the author, It 
is profusely illustrated. In addition, WINGS is an inval- 
uable guide to all important current reading, for each month 
it reviews about 30 new books, any of which may be pur- 
chased through the Guild at the established retail price. 

WINGS also contains an advance description of the book 
to be selected the following month. If you feel you do not 
want that book, you merely notify the Guild not to send it 
when the time comes. On the other hand, if the selection 
sounds interesting, you may have it sent for your approval. 
Guild members are not required to purchase a book every 
month. As few as four selections within one year keeps your 
membership in force. 


Other Advantages of 
Literary Guild Membership 


Members who purchase four Guild selections within the six- 
month period between January and June, or July and December, 
are rewarded with a free Bonus Book worth $3.00 or more. Fill 
details of this popular plan will be sent you upon enrollment. 

The Guild Service starts as soon as you mail the coupon. THE 
THORNE SMITH TRIPLETS will be sent to you immediately. 
Send no money—just the coupon. Accept Guild membership on 
approval. When you join, you agree only to take a minimum of 
four Guild selections during one year, for which you pay $2.00 each, 
regardless of the higher retail price. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
Dept. IJE 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 





You get all 3! 


Topper Takes a Trip: In which the never-to-be-for- 
gotten Topper re-encounters old and ghostly friends 
while sojourning abroad. 


The Night Life of The Gods: Which tells what 
happens when two mortals set out for a midnight jam- 
boree in Manhattan, in company with such congenial 
fellow-celebrants as Neptune, Mercury, Perseus, Di- 
ana, Hebe and Venus. 


The Bishop's Jaegers: In which, among other 
things, a man with too much underwear and a girl with 
too few clothes try to strike a happy medium in a nudist 
camp, and which also tells of the unhappy fate of Little 
Arthur, the gifted pickpocket. 


FREE: THE THORNE SMITH TRIPLETS 
Literary Guild of America, Dept. | JE, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Please enroll me as a member of the Literary Guild and 
send me a free copy of THE THORNE SMITH TRIPLETS 
-—-including the three novels described. I am also to re- 
ceive free each month the Guild magazine ‘‘WINGS" and 
all other membership privileges. It is understood that I 
will purchase a minimum of four selections of my choice at 
only $2.00 each (regardless of the higher retail prices) 
within a year, and that I may purchase, if I wish, any 


other books in print at the established retail prices. 
Name 

IG iccscetessnsicentcivntawnneciitas 

City. ; State 
Occupation : ~ aoa : _— 
Canadian subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild of 
Canada, 388 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 





HOME BRIDGE STUDIOS, , 
Room 1801, 101 West 31st St., New York City ‘- 


Let ELY CULBERTSON 
teach you BRIDGE 
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Learn to play a winning game... 


in a few enjoyable hours... 
in your own home... entirely 
without supervision 


AT A TOTAL COST OF $3-00 


RE you missing the thrill of the world’s most fascinating game? Do you refuse invitations—or sit 
on the sidelines—because you are ashamed of your inability to play a good game of Bridge? Or, 
if you do sit in, do you apologize in advance for the mistakes you know you'll make? Then read every 


word of this message, for in just a few enjoyable hours you, too, can become a winning bridge player. 


No matter how often you have tried before; no matter how many “lessons” you have taken; no matter if you are con- 
vinced you do not possess that entirely mythical something called “card sense” you can learn to. play a bang-up game of 
contract by this newly perfected AUTOBRIDGE method. Ely Culbertson, the wizard of contract himself, is your teacher 
and he guarantees the success of this amazingly simple way to learn by actually playing all by yourself. 


Nor A BRIDGE BOOK 


AUTOBRIDGE is an actual game of Coniract Bridge that one 
person plays alone; yet you play exactly as though you were 
sitting down with three world-famous experts. They bid and 
play automatically—perfectly ... and so will you... for your 
mistakes are instantly detected and corrected. Instead of deal- 
ing cards, the hands are printed on deal sheets. You put one in 
your ingenious AUTOBRIDGE playing board, read a few simple 
instructions in the mechanics of Bridge ... and though you have 
never played a hand of Bridge in your life, you are ready to play. 


The instruction course, prepared under the 


Your COURSE supervision of Ely and Josephine Culbertson, is 


now easy to understand because while you learn 
PREPARED BY you play ... and playing is the easy way to 

learn. You will be delighted, as you play the 
THE CULBERTSONS specially selected instructive hands, how easily 

you grasp first the elemental principles, then 
the finer points of bidding and play. In a few minutes you will be enthralled 
with this fascinating game; you will look forward eagerly to playing each new 
deal and before you know it, you will be playing well enough to hold your 
own in any average company. 


Whether you are an absolute beginner, 
Whuy THE or have played a few times, or have tried 

and given up hope the Autobridge Method 
AUTOBRIDGE will be a revelation to you. Because you 

begin to play at once; because you play 
METHOD MUST ALONE with none to see your mistakes, 
SUCCEED to lose patience with you, to embarrass 

you; because you learn correct Contract 

from the very fundamentals up; because. 
unlike learning from friends, you can play each hand over as often as 
you like until you master the principle it teaches . . . you will really 
learn. When you have completed this course you can sit down to your 
first real game and your friends will not believe you are not an experi- 
enced player. Probably you will bid and play better than many of 
them who have played “at” Contract for years but who have never 
been properly taught. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY / 


| 
L 


Send me the AUTOBRIDGE PLAYING BOARD and ELY CULBERTSON’S COoM.\ 
PLETE BEGINNER’S COURSE in Contract, including 72 lesson-practice deals x: 
60-page book of simple instructions, 


[}) With AUTOBRIDGE Junior Model ' $3.00 
[} With AUTOBRIDGE Prestwood Model $4.00 
[) With AUTOBRIDGE Textolite Model $5.00 


(Add 6c, 8 or 10¢ Sales Tax on N. Y. City orders.) 


I enclose remittance to cover, and you will pay all postage and mailing costs.* 
If this order is a gift check here 


Site enh andl UE Oe cata ee aliens A IS EE AED ALN Oe Oe SEED Ee ER RT ee PET 
of person to whom you wish it sent. 
SE. indus ddexenaxendenmamethnatneae woes 
*Check here if you prefer to have course 
sent C.0.D. and y postman plus ne - 
postage charges. CG sunadvacescdadseedsadelecdiwen PR. cecseeus 


, * 
Here IS WHAT YOU GET FOR ONLY ee 


Fill in and mail the coupon with $3.00 and we will send you, all charges paid, 
the Junior Model AUTOBRIDGE PLAYING BOARD, made of sturdy Swedish 
fibre, complete with nickeled brass sliders and boxed with self-contained 
baseboard. In addition, you will receive the AUTOBRIDGE CONTRACT 
TEACHER, a complete course of contract bridge instruction edited by Ely 
and Josephine Culbertson, containing 72 selected lesson-practice deals and a 
60-page book containing everything you need to know about contract. Here 
are lessons for which people have paid hundreds of dollars . . . yours with 
Ely Culbertson’s as-urance you will really learn. It will pay you incalculable 
dividends in hours of enjoyment and social relaxation; in satisfaction as your 
friends compliment you on your bridge game. Send the coupon today... 
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* AUTOBRIDGE Playing Boards are also avail- 


able in Prestwood Model ($4.00 with complete course) 
and in TEXTOLITE, a rich, streamlined, ebony-hued 


plastic model ($5.00 with complete course). 


The Perrect Girt 


for beginners, novices, 
: for all players who want 
to improve their game. 
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movies 


Angels With Dirty Faces. James Cagney 
acting tough again, after quite a layoff. 
A patchwork, now and then exciting 
melodrama about how bad houses result 
in bad people. 

/ Brother Rat. Adolescent life at a military 
school, obviously pretty accurate. 

The Citadel. Robert Donat and Rosalind 
Russell giving a fine, restrained and hon- 
est interpretation to a long-awaited medi- 
cal film. Though the argument that 
poverty and the scalpel should walk arm 
in arm may seem a little extreme, doctors 
should find as much satisfaction in this 
as laymen find interest. 

The Cowboy and the Lady. Sam Goldwyn 
rides again. Merle Oberon pretends she 
is a lady’s maid when she is really daugh- 
ter of a stuffy would-be Presidential candi- 
date. Gary Cooper marries her & every- 
body is happy until he finds out who she 
is, at which point Boy loses Girl, and you 
know the rest. Pleasant hokum. 
Ferdinand the Bull. Walt Disney has gone 
to work on Munro Leaf’s and Robert 
Lawson's book with delightful results. 
America will probably be as silly over El 
Toro Ferocio as it was over those under- 
slung dwarfs. 
Girls’ School. 
how bitter the movies feel they can be 
about secondary education, Some marvel- 
ous scenes. 


y /&rand Illusion, The splendid human story 
j / > » . ° =f 
Y V of French officers in German prison camp, 
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/ A Man to Remember. A 


completely devoid of hate, exciting by its 
very restraint. Eric von Stroheim and 
Pierre Fresnay help make this one of the 
best French pictures ever to be banned in 
Germany and Italy. 

The Great Waltz.” Pomp and a few unre- 
lated circumstances in a gay Vienna pic- 
ture to end all gay Vienna pictures, but 
it fails to come off. Fernand Gravet, Luise 
Rainer and Miliza Korjus recounting the 
phoney story of the youth of 
Strauss, with exasperating music. 
/ lf | Were King. Ronald Colman and much 
sword-play in a lush romance 
Francois Villon. Good enough, but no 
surprises. 


Johann 


movie about a 
country doctor; it didn’t cost much and 
it has no stars but nonetheless it’s a whiz. 
Men With Wings. An occasionally tiresome 
account of the history of aviation, with 
some superb action shots of airplanes in 
Technicolor. 

Professor Mamlock. The Soviets are against 
the Nazi persecutions, as you would ex- 


pect. Bitter and fine. 
The Sisters. The ordinary domestic drama 
dressed up in turn-of-the-century — cos- 


tumes; it includes the San Francisco earth- 
quake. 

‘The Story of a Cheat. Another excellent 

and unusual film from the fertile brain 
of Sascha Guitry, amusingly acted and 
narrated by the author. English titles by 
John Erskine. 
Suez. Darryl Zanuck’s version of the build- 
ing of the well-known canal. History of a 
sort, including, of course, a natural dis- 
turbance—in this case, a simoom. 


/ That Certain Age. A continuation of Uni- 


versal’s successful efforts at the exploita- 
tion of the nice voice and even 
of Deanna Durbin. 

Touchdown Army. Good satire on the sort 
of seasonal movie you are all familiar 
with. Army beats Navy and the audience 
roars with laughter. 

You Can't Take It With You. Appallingly 
sentimental and ordinary (for Frank Cap- 
ra) interpretation of the screwy family 
you have heard so much about. 

Young Dr. Kildare. Another good medical 
movie, somewhat messed up by Lionel 
Barrymore, 


features 
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The Young In Heart. Nobody has any 
doubts about this being one of the best 
of the lovelorn farces. 

Just Around the Corner. Our Shirley just 
as cute as she can be, again. They're adver- 
tising this as “A story to inspire us all.” 
Recommended for those easily inspired. 
Marie Antoinette. Strictly for lovers of 
costume. All the spangles and lace of the 
greatest days couturiers ever knew. The 
picture itself is very long, and Norma 
Shearer is no better than she should be. 
Tyrone Power adds another historical 
collection. Score to date: Power—5. Arliss 
—305. We're giving odds on Power. 
Pygmalion. George Bernard Shaw’s first 
full length picture. ‘The old man isn’t in 
it but all his words are. Leslie Howard at 
his best, Wendy Hiller at her best. Don't 
take our word for it, read the audience's 
opinions in The JUDGE next month. 
Say it in French. This would have been 
better left unsaid. 

Out West With the Hardys. You can’t tell 
a man reading a serial to skip a chapter, 
Don’t skip this one in any case. Mickey 
Rooney is still the best version of Mickey 
Rooney in the business. 

Sacrifice D'Honneur. Sort of a French East 
Lynne with everyone worrying about the 
heroine’s honor. ‘There are some good 
sequences but the film looks as if it’ was 
dying to break. 

Next Time | Marry. One of those Class B 


pictures which prove that money isn’t 
everything. Director Kanin has made a 


small budget go a long way. The plot 
isn’t worth considering (there's these two 
kids carrying on a love-afflair in a trailer 
going cross-country—Remember?) but each 
situation is played for all it’s worth. A 
gentleman named ‘Twist is responsible for 
the scenario—which may account for some 
of the fun. 


theatre 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois, by Robert E. Sher- 
wood, (Plymouth Theatre). Raymond 
Massey as young Lincoln must have been. 
A beautifully written, consummately acted 
play which would do credit to any Broad- 
way season; prescribed for an understand- 
ing of what Americanism really is. 
Bachelor Born, by Jan Hay. (Mansfield). 
Second year of a light, smiling comedy 
about English school life. Full of kindly 
teachers and lasses loose among the lads. 
The Boys from Syracuse, by Rodgers and 
Hart, out of Shakespeare. (Alvin). Not 
quite from bard to worse, with a little 
bawd thrown in. But R. & H., aided by 
Jimmy Savo, make it the best musical of 
the year. 

Hamlet, /y William Shakespeare. () by 
Sir Francis Bacon. ( (Check your choice.) 
(St. James). Maurice Evans, surnamed 
the Good, four hours’ food for the 
spirit, with time out between halves for 
feeding the face. ‘The length is atoned for 
by a fine production, and Evans portrays 
an active Dane who may be new to you, 
Hellzapoppin (46th St.). They're pinning 
large signs with the show's name on un- 
suspecting pedestrians’ backs. Conserva- 
tively, this is a riot. All the old gags and 
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some new ones. Duck! They're throwing 
spiders at you! 

Kiss the Boys Goodbye, by Clare Booth. 
(Henry Miller). There’s this girl from 
the South and she wants to play the part 
of a girl from the South in a movie they're 
having trouble casting. Get it? 
Knickerbocker Holiday, by Maxwell Ander- 
son, music by Kurt Weill. (Ethel Barry- 
more). Walter Huston, as Peter Stuyve- 
sant, does a nice dance on his peg leg. 
The book is a bit heavy-handed, but the 
music is fine. Not one chorus girl. 

y Leave It To Me, by Sam and Bella Spewack. 
(Imperial) . Good Cole Porter songs, Vic- 
tor Moore, ‘Tamara. Noise provided by 
Sophie Tucker at her best and William 
Gaxton. We leave it to you! 

Oscar Wilde, ly Leslie and Sewell Stokes. 
(Fulton). Distinguished by the fine per- 
formance of Robert Morley in the title 
part. The play is not too well written, 
but you must see Morley! If you have a 
particularly sensitive maiden aunt, leave 


her at home. 
Pins and Needles. (labor Stage). ‘The 
International Ladies Garment Workers 


Union romps through a satire with more 
enthusiasm than ever you've seen. 

Sing Out the News, ’y Harold Rome and 
Charles Friedman. (Music Box). Same 
authors as Pins and Needles. Same show 
in fact, minus the enthusiasm. 

The Fabulous Invalid, ’y Aaufman and 
Hart. (Broadhurst). For those who love 
the theatre and have long memories. The 
writing is bad, the acting worse, but the 
production makes this a delightful eve- 
ning. 

Tobacco Road, by Jack Kirkland. 
rest). The lowdown on the 
away down Souf’ in Dixieland. 
out for the World's Fair 
longevity record. 

What a Life, by Clifford Goldsmith. 


more) . 


(For- 
lowdown 
Holding 
trade and a 
(Bilt- 
Ezra Stone as the somewhat back- 


ward boy everyone knew at school, He's 
just as funny now as he was then. 
Impressions and Impersonations. (Sunday 


Evenings at the Vanderbilt) . Cecilia Loft- 
us, Cissy to her friends, fills an entire 
theatre with her personality. Bernhard, 
and Fanny Brice, Mrs. Pat Campbell and 
Walter Huston, the greats and near greats 
in and out of the theatre all appear in this 
one-woman “Mary Pickford? Oh, 
you're the litthe girl Mr. Hearst is so in- 
terested in!” 

| Married an Angel, by Rodgers and Hart. 
(Shubert). A beautifully produced musi- 
cal starring Zorina whom you may have 
seen in the late lamented Goldwyn Follies. 
Dennis King marries an angel and then 
has a frightful time with her wings. Zorina 
dances better than she flies. 

The Girl from Wyoming. (American Music 
Hall). You are requested to hiss the 
villain at this one. Not so good as earlier 
Krimsky efforts, this is, nevertheless, a lot 
of fun. Beer and hisses on tap during the 
performance. 


show. 


Victoria Regina, by Lawrence Housman. 
(Martin Beck). Helen Hayes reaching the 
end of her reign on ‘Forty-Fifth Street. 
America’s greatest actress as England’s 
greatest Empress. Hurry! Hurry! The 
Queen is dying—Long live the Queen! 
Glorious Morning, by Norman MacGowan. 
(Mansfield). More pro-faith than anti- 
Nazi, but the Dictators take an implied 
beating. Jeanne Dante plays a latter-day 
Joan of Arc well, but it’s not her fault 
we're cynics. 
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You Can't Take It With You, by Kaufman 
and Hart. (Ambassador). With reduced 
prices and the 1937 Pulitizer Prize on ice, 
this bit of pure unreason seems well on 
its way toward becoming a museum piece. 
Where Do We Go From Here? by William 
Bowers. (Vanderbilt). Probably the Stork 
Club, this being college comedy, and not 
too well constructed, But there are plenty 
of amusing moments. 

Rocket to the Moon, ly Clifford Odets. 
(Belasco). Act I, Odets at his best. Act 
II, Odets. Act II, Oh! 


radio 


SUNDAY 

1:00 Great Plays NBC Blue. Athens to 
Broadway, Euripides to Maxwell Ander- 
son and from now to next May. 

5:00 Metropolitan Opera Auditions of 
the Air (Sherwin-Williams Paint Co.) NBC 
Blue. New stars of the opera presented 
ahead of time. 

7:30 The Fitch Bandwagon (Fitch’s Sham- 
poo) NBC Red. A different orchestra each 
week with litthe odds and ends about the 
leaders you never knew before. 

9:00 Manhattan Merry-Go-Round (Dr. 
Lyons Tooth Powder) NBC Red. Who's 
the clown that sold this one to the spon- 
sors? 


10:00 Horace Heidt (Alemite) NBC Red. 


Pei: , : 
His genteel patter has whiskers but his 


group has talent, 

MONDAY 
8:00 Al Pearce (Grape Nuts) NBC Red. 
Phe sponsors have one extra word in the 
name of their product, 
8:30 The Voice of Firestone (Firestone 
Tires) NBC Red. Richard Crooks sings, 
Alfred Wallenstein and 
listen. 
9:00 The Hour of Charm (General Elec- 
tric) NBC Red. P. Spitalny and the harem 
sing and play while Dorothy Thompson 
chatters. 
10:00 Guy Lombardo (lady Esther) CBS. 
Our favorite orchestra and evidently 
L.E.’s, too. Smart woman. 


conducts, you 


PUFSDAY 

8:30 Al Jolson (Lifebuoy Soap) CBS. 
Maybe the soap floats but that’s where the 
likeness stops. 

9:00 We The People (Sanka Coffec) CBS. 
Gabriel Heatter with honest-to-gosh peo- 
ple with honest-to-gosh experiences, 

9:30 
CBS. 


Benny Goodman (Camel Cigarettes) 
The King of Swing and don’t let 


/ anybody tell you different. Find out for 


yourself, 

WEDNESDAY 
8:30 Hobby Lobby (Fels-Naptha) NBC 
Blue. Dave Elman and some people with 
screwy hobbies. Me, too. 
10:30 It Can Be Done (Household Finance 
Corp.) CBS. Edgar Guest and people who 
knew what they wanted to do and did it 
and tell you all about it. 


THURSDAY 
7:30 Joe Penner (Huskies) CBS. Sammy 
Baugh and Lou Gehrig eat. Huskies but 
that doesn't mean you have to listen. 
9:00 Major Bowes Amateur Hour (C/lirys- 
ler) CBS. Maybe this sells cars but we 
doubt it. 

FRIDAY 

7:30 Jack Haley (Wonder Bread and 
Hostess Cake) CBS. Lucille Ball, Virginia 
Verrill and ‘Ted Fio Rito. Good clean fun. 
8:00 Cities Service Concert (Cilies Serv- 
ice) NBC Red. Singing by Richard Crooks, 
sports by Grantland Rice and moosic by 
Frank Black. 
9:00 The Campbell Playhouse (Campbell 
Soup) CBS. Bogy Man Orson Welles and 
company take over the old Hollywood 
Hotel spot for the same sponsor, Lots of 
leers but not as many laughs. 


SATURDAY 


7:30 Joe E. Brown (Post Toasties) CBS. 
A children’s program and any of them over 














on the famous ALL-PULLMAN, East Coast 


ORANGE BLOSSOM 
SHH 
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* SPEED WITH COMFORT 
* THE MOST MODERN 


EQUIPMENT 
x ALL CARS NEWLY DECORATED 


* THE SMOOTHEST-RIDING 
TRAIN TO FLORIDA 


JOLTS, NO JERKS 
° "0 SQUEAKS, NO RATTLES 
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1 HOUR FASTER than last season to JACKSONVILLE I 

1 HOUR, 15 MINUTES FASTER than last season to TAMPA | 

1 HOUR, 20 MINUTES FASTER than last season to ST. PETERSBURG | | 


| FROM NEW YORK 
| ON THE ONE-NIGHT-OUT WEST COAST 


ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIAL 


To Florida West Coast Resorts. New bedroom sleeping car service, in i} 
| addition to berths, sections, compartments, drawing rooms. Library- lounge 
car. Seaboard dining car service. Comfortable, air-« onditioned, reclining-seat 


i}) 
i\| 
coaches. Lv. N.Y. Penna, Station daily at 1:30 P.M. First trip December 15. i 
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THE BLUE RIBBON TRAINS 
TO FLORIDA 


CHOURS ce 


WITH THE WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL 
STREAMLINED DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


SILENT, SUPER-SWIFT, ELECTRIC TRAIN DAILY 
ALL THE WAY FROM NEW YORK TO WEST PALM BEACH AND MIAMI 





The new East Coast Orange Blossom Special, with 6,000- 


- H. P. Diesel-Electric Locomotives —the latest develop- 


ment in super-speed rail transportation. A wide variety of 
Pullman accommodations: berths, sections, bedrooms. 
compartments, drawing rooms. Club car; library-lounge 
car, with modern bar. Famous Seaboard dining car service. 
Leave New York Pennsylvania Station daily at 1:25 P.M. 
@®Three other fine trains to Florida, with reclining-seat 
coaches, sleeping cars and library-lounge car leave New 
York Pennsylvania Station at 9:30 A. M., 1:30 P.M. and 
9:45 P.M. Ship your automobile by rail at low cost. 


FAST RAIL-STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
VIA MIAMI, TO HAVANA, NASSAU, JAMAICA 












NAME THE NEW 
SEABOARD 
STREAMLINED TRAIN 
$500 CASH AWARD 


@ It’s super-swift, lightweight, 
built of glistening, stainless 
steel—resplendent with stream- 
lined beauty from headlight to 
tail sign. Interiors of exquisite, 
artful design, feature sensa- 
tionally different innovations 
in coaches, dining car, cocktail 
lounge, and observation lounge 
design. Beginning service early 
February between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Florida. Contest 
closes December 15th. Get de- 
tails from any Seaboard office. 













Consult local Ticket Agent or Seaboard offices at 
NEW YORK, 12 W. 5ist St., Tel. CIrele 5-7200; 
BOSTON, 310 Old South Bidg., Tel. Liberty 2634; 
PHILADELPHIA, 1428 So. Penn Sq., Tel. Ritten- 





house 7154-55; BALTIMORE, 5 & 7 So. Calvert St., 
Tel. Plaza 4135; WASHINGTON, 714 Fourteenth St., 
N.W., Tel. National 0637-8; PITTSBURGH, 331 
Union Trust Bldg., Tel. Atlantic 1945. 


SEABOARD TRAINS ARE COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


SEABOARD RAILWAY 
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the age of six are familiar with the gags used. 
8:00 Johnny Presents (Philip Morris Ciga- 
rettes) CBS. Russ Morgan, mixed voices, 
and drama mixed up with lots of Horatio 
Alger stuff. 
i Night Paul Whiteman and his 
Orchestra CBS. The first Carnegie Hall 
concert in five years with music by Ameri- 
can composers especially written for the 
occasion. Plans for featured artists include 
Art Shaw, Raymond Scott & Quintette, 
and lots of others. Listen to this regardless 
of how many relatives happen to drop in. 


boolis 


Afterthoug'ts on the U.S.S.R., by Andre 
Gide. (Dial, $1.50) Big time scribbler 
writes the TRUTH about Russia with a 
broken heart: it was not what he thought 
it was. But even if his friends insult him, 
he still loves them. 

/ Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van Doren. 
VY (Viking, $3.75). C.V.D. proves that Ben 
was more than a thrift advocate and stooge 
for the banks. He was a genius, too, and 
Poor Richard’s Almanac is more than a 
guidebook for shareholders. 

Charles Laughton and |, by Elsa Lanchester. 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3.50) . H. G. Wells took 

one look at Elsa and said: “Elsa blows a 

whistle.” She sings, dances, paints, photo- 

graphs, and acts, too. Much of the infor- 
mation is interesting, but did she have to 
write, also? 

File on Claudia Cragge, by Q. Patrick. 
(Morrow, $2.25). The complete dossier 

on Claudia Cragge who is murdered at a 

seance. Just a fine mystery; no dopey flat- 

foot, no academic harangues on ancient 

Egypt, no amateur pests, no idiot dick, 

and (thank heaven!) no love. 

/ Lillian Wald, Neighbor and Crusader, Dy 
R. L. Duffus. (Macmillan, $3.50). Biogra- 
phy of a modern Nightingale. The founder 
of the Henry Street Settlement did more 
for children than the legislatures of all 
18 States who couldn't get together on one 
child-labor amendment. 

Living in a Great Big 

Way, the Life Story of 

Kate Smith, (Blue-Rib- 

bon Books, $.98). Ra- 

dio’s full moon, coming 
over the mountain, 
shines down on_ the 
simple souls and cracks 
down on the. shysters. 

It’s all whipped cream 

and icing, but she can 

tell a wooden nickel from a bull's eve. 
Made in U.S.A., by Boake Carter. (Dodge, 
$1.75). Carter’s right eye doesn’t know 
what his left eye sees. “Since when did 
riches make people happy?” 

/ Mr. Dooley at His Best, by Finley Peter 
V¥ Dunne. (Scribner's, $2.50). The Irisher 

discoorses on Tiddy Rosenfelt, taxes and 
the coorts. Still one of the classics 
dialect humor. 

Reading the Price Tags of Life, by M. K. 
Wisehart. (Halcyon House). Another 
success evangelist is clapping his hands 
and moaning for faith in Santa Claus, 
Shadows Around the Lake, by Guy de 
Portales. (Knopf, $3). French prize novel 
about the disintegration of an aristocratic 
Genevan family. Well written and worth 
reading, but de Portales’ people are still 
trying to creep to happiness through the 
eye of the needle. 

Socialism on the Defensive, by Norman 
Thomas. (Harper's, $3). The Fascists 
may like people but nobody likes what 
they do to them. The Socialist leader 
swats the Communists for becoming the 

Conservative wing of the Democratic 

party. He has no intention of trading his 

Socialism for the tail of a second-hand 

donkey. 

Tules of a Wayward Inn, by Frank Case. 
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(Stokes, $3). To be praised with faint 
damns. Praised, as an absorbing account 
of Mr. Case’s stewardship of the cross- 
roads of the literary and theatrical worlds. 
Faintly damned because mere listing of 
great names tends toward tediousness. 
Still, at lunch the other day, this reviewer 
sat within a few feet of Fannie Hurst, 
Gertrude Atherton, Charles Hanson 
Towne, William C. Lengel, Don Wharton 
—well, you see what we mean. 

The Dissenting Opinions of Mister Westbrook 
Pegler. (Scribner's, $2.50). Battling Peg- 
ler knocks out Fascism, taxes, and phoney 
politicians. But fighting every day except 
Sundays makes Peg punch drunk fairly 
often. Then he staggers around the ring 
like a monkey on a bicycle. 

The Story of the Winged-S, by Igor I. Si- 
korsky. (Dodd, Mead, $3). A remarkable 
story of luck, pluck and skill in the pio- 
neering days of aviation. For the same 
money you get twenty pages on the mean- 
ing of life, plus a little red-baiting. 
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The Trouble With Tigers, by William Saroy- 
an. (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). Saroyan 
has become so tame that he has been let 
out of his cage and now he goes around 
making friends with everybody. He loves 
himself, the city, the country, the world. 
The King Was in His Counting House, by 
Branch Cabell. (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50) . 
A story about the never-never-land of 
Melphe. This strange country suffers from 
too many currents of hot air. 


The Silver Fox, by Rene Hansard. (Morrow, 
$2.50). Art with an axe. The theory that 
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man is reborn and Maria Stuart is alive 
in contemporary Germany. A Nazi heads- 
man sharpens the axe. The writing is 
skillful and in the style of Ambrose Bierce. 
To Remember at Midnight, by Michael 
Foster. (Morrow, $2.50). A mushmouth 
tale of the rise of an actress and a direc- 
tor. Set for the best-seller lists and Holly- 
wood. Too bad. 

Variety: Second Series, by Paul Valery. 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). Literary essays 
by a French critic written in impeccable 
style. His opinions may be conservative 
but one is never in doubt what 
opinions are. 

Young Doctor Galahad, by Elizabeth Seifert. 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50). Medico Anthony 
McNeill comes to small-town hospital and 
tries to reform medical practices. Written 
in a manner as clumsy as an elephant in 
opera pumps. 

The Art of Bundling, ’y Dana Doten. (Far- 
rar & Rinehart, $2.50). Mr. Doten seeks 
to prove that courtship in bed circa 1770 
Was as innocuous as pitching woo in a 
parked car, circa 1938, and succeeds in 
proving (have you heard this before?) 
that human nature hasn't changed a bit. 
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* HAVE YOU MET.......? 


George E. Durno . . . White House cor- 
respondent for International News (which 
he's been since 1920) —‘one of those rari- 
ties, a native-born Washington — which 
means that I have never enjoyed the 
privilege of voting, although the tax col- 
lector visits me regularly.” He watched 
Wilson go out, traveled with Harding and 
covered his funeral, spent long summers 
in pleasant spots with Coolidge, and 
chased the anxious Hoover to and from 
the Rapidan. Since the New Deal moved 
into the East Room, he’s lived in a trunk. 
Strange as it may seem, however, he gets 
a lot of great dispatches out under the 
lid of that trunk. “Evie" Robert ... one 
of the brightest lights in the new sorority 
of the press. She writes a column, “Eve's 
Rib,” in the Washington Times and the 
Sunday Herald-Times, full of digs at the 
big and little noises of Washington. Her 
husband is popular Lawrence W. (“Chip”) 
Robert Jr., secretary“of the Democratic 
National Committee and former Assistant 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury. Dow Richard- 
son... a gentleman from Indiana who 
still lives there, in case you thought all the 
Hoosiers were now in New York apart- 
ments writing tales of rural Indiana. He's 
a newspaper man, a mere thirty-two. Don 
Rose , .. columnist of the Philadelphia 
Lvening Public Ledger,—humorist, in spite 
of the fact that he was born in England in 
1890. Unlike many other Englishmen, he 
came to see the error of his ways, and so he 
came to America, like all Englishmen, to 
comment on the error of our ways. Now 
he is an American citizen by naturaliza- 
tion, matrimony and the parentage of 
twelve (12) young Americans (12). Orson 
Lowell . . . who painted the cover, and 
who should need no introduction. Mr. 
Lowell confounds custom by living, not in 
Greenwich Village, but in New Rochelle, 
that hotbed of brokers and 
Michael Coates... who is, in our opinion, 
the rarest find in writing in many a year. 
We predict that his “Fligloot” episodes 
will rank with the writing of Eugene Field 
and Ogden Nash in the years to come. He 
is an Irishman, of course. Berton Braley . . . 
the Madison, Wis., boy 
9,000 published poems and 450 printed 
stories to his credit, to say nothing of a 
number of books; and who is just a few 
months younger than THE JUDGE itself. 
Charles F. Kettering . . . head of General 
Motors’ vast research undertakings, and 
an unusual combination of scientist: and 
business man. ‘To him you owe much of 
the pleasure and comfort of modern liv- 
ing. Now you are further in his debt for 
the gems of wisdom on page 19. 
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But regardless of exterior design. . 


ALL OF THE NEW CARS WILL AGAIN 
BE DIVIDED INTO 2 CLASSES— 








Most cars in a given price class will LOOK pretty much alike. Graham 

—the only American car offering a Supercharged engine — again stands 

alone as the one new and different driving “thrill” left to the buyer who 
is fed up with ordinary automobiles! 


%? GRAHAM *965 


* 4-DOOR SEDAN WITH TRUNK 
Combination Coupe $940, 2-door 
Sedan $940, delivered in Detroit 
completely equipped including fed- 
eral tax and all standard acces- 
sories. Only freight, state and local 
taxes (if any) to be added. 
SUPERCHARGER MODELS AT 
ADDITIONAL COST. 


























New 1939 Graham again sets the pace 
for streamlined styl 





WHAT A SUPERCHARGER IS AND WHAT IT DOES 





TO MAKE DRIVING AN ADVENTURE AGAIN 


BURNS MORE AIR—LESS GASO- 
LINE! The Supercharger is an engi- 
neering miracle, pioneered five years 
ago by Graham. Proved in more than 
100 million miles of owner operation! 
A Supercharger breaks gasoline into 
a fine, misty vapor. Mixes it with air 
under pressure. Then forces evenly 
into the cylinders o “leaner” mixture 
of far greater efficiency. 


UNBELIEVABLE PICK-UP SPEED, 
PERFORMANCE! The acceleration 
and pick-up of a Supercharged engine 
is simply amazing. Even at 50 m.p.h. 
and up, where ordinary engines be- 
come sluggish, Graham pick-up is 
astonishingly fast! You get instant re- 
sponse at jall speeds... pass other 
cars more safely because you get 
back in line more quickly. 


OFFICIAL A. A. A. ECONOMY 
CHAMPION! You'd expect a car as 
big as this to cost more to run. But it’s 
the Official A. A. A. Economy Cham- 
pion for the third successive year! In 
the Gilmore-Yosemite Economy 
S stakes, in tition with other 





stock | cors of all populor mokes, 
Graham, in 1938, established the econ- 
omy record—25.77 miles per gallon! 
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By GEORGE E. DURNO 


° 
Santa Claus jiggled the telephone 
hook vigorously. 

The Patron Saint of the Department Stores 
was trying to get in touch with the White 
House in Washington. It was Christmas Eve 
and his bag was still unpacked. 

Old Nick had taken most of the Yuletide 
spirit out of the long, long distance operator. 
The constant hook-jiggling annoyed her no 
end. After all, she was doing the best she 
could. ... 

Santa’s phone finally responded. 

“On your call to President Roosevelt in 
Washington,” the operator caroled, “the report 
is he is very, very busy. If you will give me your 
name, age, weight and 
future expectations I 
will be glad to call you.” 

Just as Santa made a 
mental note to make 
that chimney if it killed 
him, the phone clicked 
and went dead. He was 
alone with the North 
Pole. 

Old Claus kicked a 
couple of reindeer out 
of the parlor and started 
tossing toys in his bag in a somewhat irritated 
manner. 

The phone rang. 

“White House,” said a Brisk, Clear Voice. 

“Hello,” Santa almost 
screamed. 

‘Wait a second,” 
came the answer. “Don't 
stop me if you've heard 
this before. You are 
Santa Claus, class of ’33, 
and what can I do for 
you?” 

The Old Boy was 
amazed, but quickly de- 
cided it must be the Old Nick in him. 

“I would like to talk to President Roosevelt,” 
he said, “and how did you come to recognize 
my voice?” 

The Brisk, Clear Voice laughed. 

“Easy,” she said. “Didn't you call us in 
1932 and again in 19362” 

Santa knew then he was talking to Miss 
Hackmeister, the girl who can remember a 
thousand voices. 

“I would suggest that you talk to one of the 
President’s Secretaries,” Miss H. continued. 

“Indeed yes,” Kris whispered. “Connect me 
with Secretary Early.” 

“I am sorry, but Secretary Early isn’t speak- 
ing to anyone.” 
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“Not even at Christmas time?” puffed the 
Old Boy. 

“Not even on the Fourth of July or the Day 
of Atonement,” said the Brisk, Clear Voice. 

“Well, could I perhaps speak to Secretary 


sooner. I think I hear Colonel McIntyre com- 
ing into the office at this moment.” 

And it was McIntyre. 

The President’s husky Secretary lilted a mel- 
low baritone into the phone. 

“Hello, buddy. What are you trying to do, 
steal our act?” 

Santa hastened to assure that he was not 
talking about Christmas, but about extension 
of the Monroe Doctrine to the North Pole. 

“North Pole?” queried the Secretary incred- 
ulously. “I thought we carried that in the last 
election.” 

McIntyre put a heavy hand over the mouth- 
piece and nudged 
Kannee. 

“Get hold of 
Missy LeHand im- 
mediately,” he or- 
dered, “and ask her 
how Santa Claus 
stood before  Chi- 
cago and how he 
voted in 1932 and = 
1936. Have Miss Tully check on how he ran in 
the North Pole last time out.” 

In a moment, Kannee was back with figures. 

McIntyre smiled, eased his big frame back 
into the chair. 

“Santa, old boy,” he said, “I think you 
ought to talk to the Boss himself.” 

















McIntyre?” 

‘‘Just a moment, 
please.” 

Moments passed. 

“I am sorry, but Sec- 
retary McIntyre is busy 
with the President,” 
came the sudden mes- 
sage. ‘Would you care 











to speak to his assistant, 
Mr. Kannee, or his secretary, Miss Barrows?’ 

Santa Claus made another mental note to 
bring Secretary McIntyre a new set of golf clubs 
and an automatic scorer for Christmas and as- 
sured Miss Hackmeister he would be delighted. 

“Kannee speaking. What can I do for you?” 

“I would like very much to talk to President 
Roosevelt,” Santa replied diffidently. 

“Well, Santa Claus, you know how busy the 
President is this time of the year. 
Couldn’t you tell me the nature of 
your business? Perhaps I could help 
you.” 

Old Nick sighed softly. 

“Indeed,” he assured, “I would 
like to talk to the President about 
extending the Monroe Doctrine to the 
North Pole and avoiding a subpoena 
from the Dies Committee.” 

“Oh!” said the Washington end of 
the phone. “Why didn’t you tell me 








Mac tapped the phone hook and 
told Hacky to connect Kris Kringle 
with the Squire of Krum Elbow. 

“Hello!” said a voice, and the long, 
long distance wire became vibrant 
every inch of the way from Washing- 
ton to the North Pole. 

“Mr. President,” gasped the Old 
Gentleman as a bowlful of jelly quiv- 
ered midway ‘twixt cutlet and lip, 
“this is Santa Claus. I would like very much. ...” 

“Now that’s simply grand,” interrupted the 
vibrant voice, “but I suspect this isn’t Santa 
Claus at all. Your voice sounds very much like 
that of Harry Hopkins.” 

The WPA Administrator pulled off his beard 
and disgorged the pillow from under his belt. 

“Howya, Boss? Merry Christmas. It’s the 





same difference, ain't it?” 
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ONCE THERE WAS A 
Young Lawyer who 
spoke English. 
Armed with a 
brand new diploma, 
an overwhelming am- 
bition to reach lofty 


w 
-in- 
law judicial heights, a set 
of codes, and confi- 


dence in his Guardian Angel, he opened a law 
othice. 

As he sat waiting for his First Client, it oc- 
curred to the Y'g. L’r. that after all, the vast 
bulk of the populace speak and write in the 
English language. 

Why shouldn't lawyers? he asked himself. 

Indeed, why not? 

Back in the time of William the Conqueror, 
he told himself, lawyers established the habit 
of obfuscating their none-too-brilliant clientele 
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by dealing with another in 
French, which was a development of Latin, and 
in any event was quite impressive to the peas- 
antry. 

It meant bigger fees. 

But this, said the Y'g. L’r. to himself, was the 
lwentieth Century. Maybe it would recognize 
(with the type of emolument that Dale Carne- 
gie’s disciples covet) a talented novice who 
could make intelligible to the Paying Client 
the mysteries of a legal document. 

‘Midst his musings came a knocking at the 
door. No, it wasn’t the Raven. Nor even the 
man who was trying to sell him an electric razor. 

It was the First Client, who eventually comes 
to every barrister if he waits long enough. 

The F’st. Cl't. wanted a contract drawn be- 
tween himself and an individual named Jecho- 
shaphat McSchnitzleberger. 

The Y'g. L’r. told the F'st. Cl’t. to return the 
next Day. 

* * * (Lapse of one Day.) 

The Y'g. L’r. showed the F'st. Cl't. a con- 
tract written in the English language. Omitted 
and eliminated were the over-and-aboves, the 
wherefores, the due-and-owings, the aforesaicds, 
the hereinafters, the provided-howevers, the 
and/ors, the thereins, thereofs, whereins, there- 
tofores, the under-and-by-virtue-ols, and the 


one 





other quaint idioms that make 
legal jargon so cryptic. 

“But,” gasped the astonished 
F’st. Cl’t., “even a child could 
understand this.” 

“Of course,” said the Y’g. 
L’r. resplendent with the pride 
of creativeness. ‘“That’s what 
you wanted, isn’t it?” 

“Certainly not!” exploded 
the F’st. Cl't. angrily. “That 
means McSchnitzleberger can 
understand it. I don’t want 


him to understand it. If he 
doesn’t know what it means, 
he'll take my word it means 


what I say it means, rather than 
pay a lawyer a fee to explain 
it to him.” 

“I see,” said the Y'g. L’r. 

“If you can’t draw a 
real contract, I'll get a 
Notary Public to do it 
for a dollar.” 

“No,” said the Y’g. 
L’r. “You come back tomorrow and Ill 
give you what you want.” 

After the F’st Cl't had departed, the 
Y'g. L’r. donned his Hat and hied him- 
self to a neighborhood Stationer’s Store. 

“IT want,” he told 
the clerk, “one of those 
forms that Notary 
Publics use for con- 
tracts—the older the 
better.” 

“Here’s one,” said 
the clerk, “guaran- 
teed to be at least 400 
years old. It has stood 
the Acid ‘Test of Time 
and the scrutiny ol 
countless generations 
of scriveners. It has 
a beautiful red 
der, and 
nickel.” 

“Til take it,” said 
the Y’g. L’r., remem- 
bering that the ‘Trans- 
action was technically 


bor- 


costs one 
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known in his law books as a bargain-and-sale. 
“[t'sa bargain at the price; you have made a sale.” 

The Y'g. L’r. returned to his office and lab- 
oriously copied the form on legal size parch- 
ment paper. He then backed it with a stiff 
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"He caught his finger while his wife was tying the package.” 


lost yules 


Oh singer who on Christmas Day 
Saw three ships sailing by, 
Oh vanished yuletides decked with bay, 
| breathe regretful sigh 
For whilom joy! Tragic his luck 
Whose argosies arrive by truck! 


Oh once were years of harp and lute, 
Wassail on festive board! 
Their mead is spent, their voices mute, 
Dust-hushed the twanging chord. 
Can hearth revive their tarnished 


Where carols come by radio? 
KATHARINE BROWN BURT 








"Let's get a little closer and scare the daylights out of him." 


blue cardboard, and bound it with large brass 
eyelets. He pasted in the lower left hand cor- 
ner a three-inch gilt seal. The whole was in- 
deed a Work of Art. 

Next day the F’st Cl’t. expressed his approval 
whole-heartedly and un- 
reservedly. “This,” he 
said, “is more like it. I 
don’t know what it 
means, of course, but 
then neither does Mc- 
Schnitzleberger. He'll 
take my word that it 
means what I say it does, 
because he’s too tight to 
consult a lawyer. 
How much do I 
you?” 

“Ten Dollars,” 
the Y’g. L’r. 

“Well worth it,” said 
the F’st. Cl’t. “I’m satis 
fied, and will send you 
lots of law business.” 

And he did. And the 
Y'g. L’r. waxed wealthy 
and grew famous and eventually became a 
judge. But he never again tried to make a 
client understand a contract. 

Wherein there is a moral: Muddy waters con- 
ceal the Shallow Bottom. IRVING SHORE 
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PEARLS FROM PRUSSIA 


“I know that manna does not drop 
from Heaven. In fact, I believe that 
this is a typical Bolshevist Jewisl 
trick.” ... Dr. Robert Ley. 

“No European nation has done 
more for peace than Germany.” 
... Adolf Hitler. 

“He who throws away the tinfoil of 
a cigarette packet is a dirty dog.” 
.. +» Hermann Goering. 

“We are fortunate that we live in 
this age when once in 2,000 years 
an Adolf Hitler was born.” ... 
Heinrich Himmler. 

“If there is a Paradise I feel sure 
that it cannot be more beautiful 


than National Socialist Germany.” 
... Dr. Robert Ley. 
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limerick smart set 


By BERTON BRALEY 


The New Economy. 

The opulent Mrs. Van Gunn 

No longer buys pearls one by one 
The dealers cut rates 
When she buys ‘em by crates 

And she saves even more by the ton! 


Sheer Genius. 

The social success of the Sears 

Has scarcely been equalled for years, 
They've a gifted son, who 
Can both cackle and moo, 

And a daughter who wiggles her ears. 


Out on a Limbo, 
When you're dropped from the Register, your 
Society rank may endure; 
But there isn't a doubt 
That you're hopelessly ‘out’ 
When you're dropped from the rotogravure. 


In the Stratosphere. 
It seems Montmorency De Blatt 
Has arrived so exclusively at 
A high social shelf 
He talks just to himself, 
—And by Formal Appointment, at that! 


Success Slory. 
Swell party at Mrs. De Courcey’s, 
The state police doubled their forces, 
They are still finding guests 
In the wardrobes and chests 
And to date there are seven divorces. 


Vue Halloo., 
The daughter of Ivan Le Boom 
The hunter, was wed in the room 
Where his trophies are placed, 
And a shot-gun—gold-chased— 
Was the bride's father's gift to the groom. 


No Help Wanted, 
That job of Miss Giltedge has shown 
How girls’ independence has grown, 
Her dad gives her two 
Hundred weekly, it's true 
But otherwise she's on her own! 


Proven Testimony. 
At last they've arrived! The Van Scads 
Are now high society's fads, 
“Endorsements” they've signed 
You'll exclusively find 
In only the swankiest ads. 


Ain’t We Got Fun. 
How happy those climbers, the Chases, 
Who've risen by arduous paces 
Till now they are found 
Shuttling dully around 
Being bored at the Right Kind of places. 


"What can you 
give me on a dark 
cloud with a silver lining?" 


IT PZOFF, my European 
friend, said, “I don’t under- 
stand your American politics.” 

“Neither do I. But I'll explain 
it to you. You see, our politics 
is really just a 
gamc....” 

“Like your base- 
ball?” 

“Now you're 
catching on! Here, 
gct the spirit of the 
thing: imagine a European crowd 
at a baseball game. Someone yells, 
‘Kill the umpire!’ What happens?” 





“It's a cinch now. I've got two of their men in here!” 
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politics 
explained 





“Aha!” said 
“they liquidate him!” 

“No, no, no! 
It’s fun, see? 
that politics is sort of baseball with 


Mittzoff happily, 
Bascball is a game. 
And you might say 


reverse English. Like 
baseball, it is played by 
two major teams—the 
INS and the ouTs.” 

“In my country,” said 
Mittzoff, “we don’t have 
OUTS.” 

“I suppose,” I said facetiously, 
“they're kicked around until they 
get lost? Tch, tch!... Now, here, 
rub your funnybone: in baseball, 
the teams make the scores. In poli- 
tics, the teams make the motions 
but the roolers score by voting. 
‘To continue the simile, the chap 
who is trying to put something 
over is the Pitcher; the daily 
papers tell you who he is. Here's 
a laugh: whenever the pitcher 
winds up, the opposition team 
runs out on the field and does a 
snake-dance—with gestures. . . . 
You see, each political team is 
trying to get the cheers of its 
rooters.” 

“But who tells them to cheer?” 

“They just feel that way. It’s 
a game—like baseball. And, as 
part of the shenanigans, each 
side tries to confuse the other. 
For instance, when the INS are 


at bat the OUT rooters go 
in for hog-calling; when 
the OUTS are up, the INS 
make insulting noises. We 
jokingly say that this has 
madeour five-fingered salute 
world-famous.” 

“Good!” cried Mittzoff. 
“You, too, have a salute!” 

“Sure,” I laughed, “ev- 
eryone uses it.” 

“That is wrong. Both 
sides should not use the 
same salute. Don’t you have 
any regulations?” 

I grinned: “Oh, yes. We 
have two rules that the po- 
litical teams use to get their 
rooters to vote for them. 
The first is, Promise Some- 
thing, no matter how im- 
possible: fried chicken 
two cars—three garages— 
four pensions—five mort- 
gages. ... 

Mittzoff broke in: ‘‘We 
have that same rule in my 
country. But, when you 
promise something, who do 
you take it away from?” 

“We don't,” U chuckled. 
“It's just a game!” 

Mittzoff looked 
founded. 

“Now, here’s our second 
droll rule: get the voters 
angry at the opposition and 
then they'll score 
votes for your team. 

“That's right,” approved 
Mittzoff, “the pig-heads on 
the opposition are always 
wrong. ... But your rules 
don't work. See how few 
of your people vote! In my coun- 
try, everyone votes. Or else. You 
should try our system!” 

“We don't need to.” 1 let go a 
flight of whimsey. “Under Rule 2, 
we could just ‘phone the voter and 
say, ‘Listen, you so-and-so, if you 
go out to vote to-day I'll knock 
your blankety head off!’ Make 
them mad enough and they'll vote 
or know the reason why... . See? 
It’s just a game—is that clear?” 

“Perfectly,” said Mittzoff. “Now 
I understand your baseball. But 
tell me about your politics.” 


BOB CORLISS 
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their 


“What Cleveland needs,” he pens, “are 
ne wand = firent  dei.-i,n.—Cleveland 
News. 


‘To say nothing of a few clean pens. 


oh, bodder! 


The scientist will tell you that a calf 
loves most, his modder. 

But we have one down on our farm 
who's crazy ‘bout his fodder. 


Oh, no, no, no, the scientist 
in accent stern will mudder, 
He cannot be more fond of one 
than he is of the udder. 
—G.T.R. 








lake shiing, now - 


Some people plug the keyhole and turn up 
the gas jet, some cross intersections against the 
lights, and others take up skiing. 

Skiing is a fascinating sport. There’s an in- 
triguing uncertainty about the whole thing. 
As you push off from the top of the ski course 
and head for the first jump, you don’t know 
whether the insurance company will pay double 
indemnity for accidental death, or refuse pay- 
ment on grounds of suicidal intent. 

Before we get into this thing too far let it be 
known that I know whereof I speak. I made 
probably one of the longest ski jumps on. rec- 
ord. I started somewhere near the summit of 
Mt. Rainier and landed ninety miles away in 
a Seattle hospital. 

The whole idea of the sport is to start at a 
high point and land at a lower point intact. 
It has been done. 

The equipment consists of two slippery slats 
harnessed to your feet, a pair of sticks, and a 
considerable hunk of snow. ‘Trees generally 
play a large part in the scheme but you don’t 
have to seek them out. I had an obliging pine 
go a hundred yards out of its way to meet me. 

Some people carry a pack on their back, and 
if you have any foresight whatsoever, the pack 
will contain a piece of hardtack, some dried 
milk, a hunk of ski wax, and a pair of crutches. 

\t times skiing borders on the brink of the 
hazardous. One of the first things you learn 
is how to execute a “Christie.” After you've 
tried it you'll no doubt agree that Christie 
should have been executed. Somebody talked 
me into trying it. I was folded up like Charlie 
McCarthy between performances. 

Many people go in for skiing merely for the 
toggery. It is all very fetching and appeals es- 
pecially to the fairer sex. When I was up in 
the mountains this last time I noticed that the 
favorite color scheme seemed to be green and 
brown; mine continued black and blue. 

An obliging friend gave me a few suggestions 
which I believe merit repeating. “Skiing is 
just like diving,” he advised. “In both skiing 
and diving one should keep the feet together.” 
I followed this rule faithfully. However, as the 
dlay and I wore on, I analyzed this helpful hint, 
and discovered a slight variation between ski- 
ing and diving. In skiing one’s feet should be 
below the head. 

Should you become bored with merely being 
suspended sixty feet in the air with kindling 
strapped to your feet, slalom racing is a nice 
diversion. Slaloming is an obstacle race. Not 
to be confused with ‘slaloming’ on Park Ave- 
nue. Sprinkled down the slope of a mountain 
are hazards. The idea is to weave in and out in 
the quickest possible time. Sort of a steeple- 
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chase on ironing boards. It’s one place where 
you are complimented for a U turn. 

Imagine adding further hazards to make the 
sport more difficult. As if your feet weren't 
obstacles enough. But, slaloming is just like 
any other sport. ‘Take tennis for instance. 
They thought tennis was too easy, so some 
smart guy got the idea of putting up a net. 

There are a few rules one should keep in 
mind while skiing: 
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"Not this afternoon, Bill . . . I've got 
to finish that telephone company mural." 


(1) Don’t stray from the crowd. There are 
no signposts, and traffic cops are pretty 
scarce. 

Be sure that your left foot knows what 
your right foot is doing, and certainly 
where it's going. 

(3) Always carry a compass, but never in 

your hip pocket. 

These are just a few suggestions I am offer- 
ing which will tend to make your skiing week- 
end more pleasant. 

Here’s another: Take along a good book, find 
a soft chair by a log fireplace, and leave your 
skis packed away. 


(2 
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R. S. CONWAY 
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"| put them there—I wanted to make sure Santa Claus stopped at the right house!” 
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Mrs. Claus 
regrets 


BY EVE 


ROBERT 


Mrs. Santa Claus received a message. It was 
in the form of an official invitation, with a per- 
sonal note attached. Everyone knew her hus- 
band, but nobody had ever met her, so people 
in Washington, D. C., were getting curious 
to see what she really looked like, if she was 
attractive, and how she dressed. 

Mrs. Claus was delighted to be invited down 
(you see she is Santa’s second wife, and life on 
the North Pole was beginning to pall, kind and 
nice as he is). All she knew of this part of the 
world was what her husband told her and I 
guess she didn’t quite believe him. SO, full 
of a new importance all her own she got to- 
gether her things and commandeered the young 
reindeer team to bring her south (he kept the 
old team). She landed in Washington the next 
afternoon, having stopped incognito along the 
way, and was met by Mrs. Roosevelt, her host- 
ess: Mrs. Roosevelt made her instantly at 
home, saw to it that the reindeer were stabled 
in the Department of the Interior in the old of- 
fice of Charlie West which was very, very empty. 
The White House looked lovely, all holly and 
mistletoe, and Mrs. Claus was indeed in a good 
mood. She was prematurely grey and proud 
of it—wanted to show off her lovely hair, so she 
wore no hat at all. She had ona wool suit. It 
was dark red with a trimming of little ermine 
skins, and her shoes were dark red suede. 

Poor Mrs. Santa Claus had to stand up all 
afternoon, first on one foot 
and then on the other. She 
changed feet with every 
new Cabinet Officer. She 
met Diplomats, she met 
Secretaries, she met Heads 
of Departments, she met 
G-Men. She was nearly 
dead when the reception 
was over with, and was 
looking forward to going 
to bed early, when one of 
the guests who lingered a 
little after the others, came 
and insisted that she come 
for dinner that night. Mrs. 
Santa looked helplessly at 
Mts. Roosevelt for aid, but 
Mrs. Roosevelt nodded ap- 
proval, so she was hooked. 

Her dinner hostess was 
a lady called Mrs. Blighter, 
and the only reason Mrs. 
Blighter wanted her there 
was so she could show the 
other society ladies in her 
category that she could get 
a celebrity for dinner any 
time she wanted one. But 
Mrs. Santa went there in 
all good faith. In her land CARR 4 
people had no such mo- 
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tives. She looked lovely—nobody could criti- 
cize her clothes. Again she wore dark red, but 
her evening dress was velvet, she had on a 
cape of ermine, and her jewels made the Wash- 
ington jewels look like pieces of tin. The 
first complication arose when the seating had 
to be changed at the last minute. There is one 
man in Washington who can always be had as 
an extra, specially if it’s to the house of some- 
one “rich and grand.” He wasn’t the compli- 
cation; it was this: at the dinner, among the 
usual run of society people there happened to 
be a Supreme Court Justice and his wife, and 
a Cabinet Officer and 
his wife, and the Ger- 
man Ambassador and 
his wife. Senators 
were there ten for a 
penny, but WHAT to 
do with Mrs. Claus, 
the celebrity? Mustn’t 
insult her by giving 
her an inferior seat, 
and yet Mrs. Blighter 
had to continue to 
live in Washington 
with the Justice and 
the Cabinet Officer 
and the Ambassador. 
So it was thus ar- 
ranged: The Justice 
on the hostess’ right, 
the Cabinet Officer on 
her left, and Mrs. 
Santa Claus at the very 
head of the table 
flanked by the German 
Ambassador and a 
Senator. The Ambas- 
sador, however, had to 
call up Protocol to 
find the exact origin 
of the name “Claus.” 
He was not satisfied 
because he could only , 
check as far back as ten thousand years—so 
with usual acumen Mrs. Wallach Merriam 
came to the rescue and the name was changed 













“Annic's pretty cocksure, ain't she?” 





"lf you need anything—just ring!" 


to Mrs. “Kris Kringle.” The Envoy was content. 

Now Mrs. Claus is gay and vivacious, full of 
fun, but she found to her dismay that the Sen- 
ator was also very full of fun. So much so that 
she was embarrassed and uncomfortable all dur- 
ing dinner. She even asked if the party was 
above or under the table, but with rare tact and 
a little anger, she pulled through all right. 
After dinner everyone crowded around her and 
seemed interested in her land, her life in gen- 
eral, and her husband's job, which is compar- 
able to the job of the Administrator of Works 
Progress Administration. She told them about 
the - good and bad 
fairies, the snow all 
year round, the rein- 
deer farms, the toy 
factories, the school; 
and all at once she 
looked up to find she 
was quite alone. No- 
body really cared. 
They had just been 
curious. 

She left and took 
a taxi, went by the 
Interior Department, 
harnessed up her rein- 
deer, dropped in at 
the White House to 
say goodbye to Mrs. 
Roosevelt who had 
been genuinely sweet 
to her, left her a 
present of a real wish 
for happiness, then 
drove over the house- 
tops of the city empty- 
ing her big bag of 
gifts where they would 
be appreciated and 
needed. ‘To Jimmy 
Roosevelt she gave a 
movie contract; to 
Marvin McIntyre, two 
quarts of milk; to Madame Perkins, a nice new 
time clock to punch; to Mrs. Morgenthau, a 
miniature art gallery; to Chip Robert, a 
“twangy” New England accent; and to Jim 
Farley—all wrapped up in paper with the dear- 
est little elephants on it—she gave Maine and 
Vermont. 


a 
GRANDIOSE LARCENY 


Chicago. When WPA crews, authorized to 
wreck ten condemned buildings, arrived on the 
sites, the sites were all they found. 

Barnegat, N. J. Harry M. Murray and John 
A. Erickson, of Manahawken, were charged with 
taking 105 telephone poles, which had 
been taken down and placed beside 
the roadway. 

St. Joseph, Mo. M. J. Fabricius, of 
Bedford, Iowa, reported to the sher- 
iff’s office here that his house and barn 
had been stolen, leaving only the 
framework. 

Lynn, Mass. When James Hogan, 
38 years old, was sought on a charge 
of burglarizing a restaurant, police 
found him with the restaurant's 
watchdog. 

Methuen, Mass. Although nothing 
was taken from the camp or the ad- 
joining garage, thieves at Camp No. 2 
at Forest Lake stole a wharf. 
we Providence, R. I. Joseph Gemma, 

38 years old, of this city, has been con- 
victed of stealing a railroad. A. F. 








| CANNOT SAY HOW THE 


@ SEVERAL TIMES A YEAR THE EDITOR STICKS 
his head into the wretched little ill-lighted hole 
of an office inhabited by this department, and 
says something unpleasant like, “Write a piece 
for the Fourth of July,” or, “Comment on 
Spring, please.” 

Just now he said the most unpleasant thing 
of all. “Work up a paragraph on Christmas,” 
he said. ‘Then he escaped with his life. 

Christmas. Ye Gods! 

It is now November. Our drab, gloomy little 
office is as grey as the sky, and a spider is spin- 
ning a web in the corner. 

But come, let us think of Christmas, of the 
jolly Yuletide. Let us dream, here in our 
gloomy little office. 

There! See! What we thought was a spider 
is really good old Saint Nick, fingering the re- 
tail trade statistics. 

And what's this, shining with a holy light? 
Why to be sure, to be sure: it’s the December 
profit-and-loss statement of the National Asso- 
ciation of Gingerbread Men Manufacturers. 

And there! Can that be the star of Bethle- 
hem, twinkling there? Why so it is, and guar- 
esteed at 1,000 watts by the Edison Co., too. 

\nd see here... and here! Little envelopes 
with windows in them. Lovely little envelopes. 
Kindly remit on or before the first. 

Sure enough, we've dreamed ourself ahead a 
month, right into Christmas. 

Pass the bromo-seltzer, friend. 


It is the opinion of the Tungus witch doctors 
of Siberia that earthquakes ave caused by huge 
“burrowing rats.” We are inclined to doubt 
this. As every schoolboy knows, carthquakes 
are simply seismographic adjustments, result- 
ing from improper- 
ly deracinated cur- 
vatures of stress, 


rHE FOLLOWING 
history, hereafter to 
be known as the 
Case of Comrade 
Revisoff, will inter- 
est all our Com- 
munist readers. 

Comrade Revisoff, a citizen of Moscow, be- 
came acquainted with a girl named Tiemieria- 
eva. She had buck teeth and a large wart on 
the end of her nose; but she also had a large 
room, and rooms of any size are hard to get 
in Moscow. 

So Comrade Revisoff and Comrade ‘Viemier- 
iacva were wedded. 

The happy couple inhabited their room in 
peace for a month; but then Comrade Revisofl 
met another fright named Groonieva. Groon- 
ieva had the largest room that Comrade Revi- 
soft had ever seen. 

Now Comrade Revisoff found himself in a 
dilemma. He could, of course, divorce Tiem- 
ieriaeva by signing his name to one paper; and 
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he could marry Groonieva by signing another. 
gut it would be wicked to release a valuable 
room like ‘Tiemieriaeva’s without getting paid 
for it. 

Comrade Revisoff proceeded with the cun- 
ning of a master of chess. He became solicit- 
ous about Tiemicriaeva. “You are pale,” he 
said; “your beautiful eyes are weary.” 

“You must go to the country,” he said. 

And thus it was that Comrade ‘Tiemicriaeva 
left Moscow for a month's vacation. 

A weaker man would have rushed to the arms 
ol Groonieva. What Comrade Revisoffl did was 
to roll his eyes at a third girl named Bartien- 
ieva, who promptly fell in love with his wile’s 
room. 

It is against the law to sell a room in Mos- 
cow. But it is nowhere against the law to take 
dough from your wile. Comrade Revisoff di- 
vorced ‘Viemicriaeva. He married Bartienieva. 
And as soon as she slipped him a wad of rubles 
he divorced her and left her happy, in the 
room of ‘Tiemicriacva. 

When ‘Tiemieriaeva got back to Moscow she 
found herself minus a husband and a room. 

Comrade Revisoff received her in the palatial 
room of his third wife, Groonieva. “Do not 
grieve, my little sturgeon,” he said soothingly. 
“Life is like that. Nitchevo!” 


rHREE SPLENDID NEW FACTS FOR OUR BOOK, 
“One Million Reasons For Not Living in Cali- 
fornia,” have just come to hand: 

Item: Some California burglars broke into 
the high school office at Santa Rosa and zeal- 
ously attacked the safe. They hammered with 
a sledge. They bored with an augur. They 
pried with a steel wedge. Finally they suc- 
ceeded in locking the safe—which the high 
school authorities of Santa Rosa, Calif., had 
neglected to do. 

Item: George E. Lobdell of Chico, Calif., left 
the cruelest will on record. He stipulated that 
all his property should go to his wife, “pro- 
vided she sees fit to remain in California.” 

Item: At a reptile show in Santa Cruz, Calif., 
a rattler bit a native son named Ray Hensel. 
Promptly the rattler stopped eating; ten days 
later he died. 


LAST SUMMER OUR YOUNGEST AND MOST ENER- 
getic Correspondent took an overdose of Mark 
Twain and decided to go steamboating down 
the Mississippi River. 

He went to a travel bureau in Chicago, where 
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‘TWAS 


TOLD TO ME. 


Sir Walter Scott 
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they nodded their heads wisely and offered h'm 
a cruise up the ‘Tennessee, or else a cruise down 
the Ohio. 

At the Port of New Orleans Authority in 
Chicago they asked him if he was sure he 
wouldn't like a trip through the Caribbean by 
freighter. 

Finally a Mr. Gibson advised him to consult 
the barge captains of St. Louis. 

He did. He pleaded with the barge captains. 
He claimed to be directly related to Mark 
‘Twain. 

“Take a powder, chum,” they said. 

Finally this beaten young man went back to 
Chicago, and appealed to the Chicago Tribune 
as a last resort. 

They told him that there had been a round- 
trip steamboat excursion to New Orleans last 
Mardi Gras; and that there might be anothe 
some time, if enough Mark ‘Iwain fans could be 
found. 

Now our voungest and most energetic corre- 
spondent is disillusioned. He says things 
aren't what they used to be. The American 
tradition is decaying. 

All we say is, suppose Mark ‘Iwain had spent 
his summers looking for round-trips by covered 
wagon. He probably would have been sadly 

disillusioned — too. 


FOUR POLICEMEN 
recently made the 
false move of ar- 
resting a circus 
strong man named 
Art Weeks. They 
incarcerated him in 
asmall and decrepit 
jail. 

The next day the Sheriff came to take Art 
Weeks to court. He found that the prisoner, 
together with the front door of the cooler, had 
vanished; and the building’s facade had been 
pushed partly off the foundation. 

We hope this will teach cops to quit arresting 
people. 


* vw 


THE MARSUPIAL STOAT OF THE GALAPAGOS IS 
a singular beast. In the course of centuries, it 
has conceived a profound dislike for the giant 
tortoises which infest these islands. It runs at 
them and snarls at them and gnaws venomous: 
ly at their large, hard shells. 

At these times the tortoises simply pull in 
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‘heir heads and snooze. The stoats, humiliated, 
cast off all restraint; some of them neglect to 
eat or sleep or care for their young, and per- 
petually run about the island in a lather of 
rage and frustration. Many scientists believe 
that as a result of these practices, the marsupial 
stoat is facing extinction. 


VVV 


IT HAS BEEN YEARS SINCE WE LAST HEARD A 
tomahawk whiz past our head. The scalps that 
hung at our belt have long since been eaten 
by moths. Therefore, when we noted the fol- 
lowing society items in the. Kingfisher, Okla- 
homa Times, we felt a deep, nostalgic glow and 
we hope you feel the same: 

Item: “Ralph Turtle and Frank Bear Robe 
were El Reno visitors last Tuesday.” 

Item: “Minnie Skunk Neck is taking a short 
vacation this fall.” 

Item: “Andrew Yellow Eagle of Deer Creek 
won first prize in war dancing.” 


In this connection it is worth noting that Mus- 
solini has forbidden the use of the name “hot 
dog” to Italians. “We must drop these exotic 
and foreign names,” announced Il Duce. 


FOR REASONS NOT 
entirely clear to us, 
Margaret Juers, our 
Central European 
correspondent, re- 
cently spent an aft- 
ernoon in a Balkan 
cafe frequented by 
Mohammedans. 

In this cafe two Mohammedans sat sipping 
coffee, and our Miss Juers watched them. 

Shortly one of them fell asleep. The other 
prepared to do likewise, but as his eyes rolled 
heavenward he noticed a nest of scorpions 
writhing on the rafter over his head. This put 
a new light on the matter, and he pondered. 
Finally, with a sigh of oriental resignation, he 
hitched himself around to the other side. 

Two hours passed, and the sleeping Moham- 
medan woke. As his head cleared, an expres- 
sion of dismay contorted his face. “Ali!” he 
cried. “Ali, where are you?” 

“Here I am,” said Ali, from the other side 
of the table. 

The beard of Ali’s friend trembled. “Ah, 
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“Could you suggest something for an elderly kleptomaniac?” 


Ali,” he said reproachfully. “First you are 
here, then you are there. Are you a bird?” 


WE MUST SET FORTH SOME ADDITIONAL FACTS 
at this time, to prove that our Miss Juers does 
not spend all her time in cafes. 

It seems she owns a fur coat. She left this 
fur coat in Vienna when she moved to Zagreb, 
under the impression that the Croatian capital 
was sunny and mild. 

She arrived in August and promptly discov- 
ered her error. First off it hailed. In Septem- 
ber frost gripped the earth, and before Hal- 
lowe’en a coating of ice formed on Zagreb. 

Miss Juers wrote her mother-in-law in Vienna 
to send the coat. A month later she got an 
official post card announcing the arrival of one 
coat (female), and demanding $80 duty. 

Inasmuch as the coat had cost only $239, sev- 
en years earlier, our Miss Juers went to the 
customs house and set up a moan. 

“No, no,” they said. “The coat (female) is 
very valuable.” 

At last an official who liked Americans (be- 
cause, as he explained, his cousin’s daughter 
had once been engaged to a man who finally 
emigrated to America) told Miss Juers what to 
do: she should go to the police and get a certifi- 
cate of destitution (stamp-tax, $1); then she 
should write her mother-in-law in Vienna and 
tell her to write back, stating that the coat was 
not hers (Miss Juers’) but that it was a gift of 
charity to cover her (Miss Juers’) nakedness. 

Then Miss Juers was to have her mother- 


in-law’s letter translated, pay another stamp- 
tax, present the translation to the authorities 
with a petition stating her case, and wait. 

Miss Juers sent three express letters, seven 
telegrams, paid for six bottles of wine, and then 
got a promise that the coat would be deliv- 
ered shortly. 

Only then it was July, and Miss Juers’ busi- 
ness had taken her to Persia, 


OUR PILLAGE & 
Arson editor re- 
ports that criminals 
are getting cuter 
than ever. Witness: 

1]. In. Paris, France, a servant girl named 
Marcelle Brazier set out to rob a hotel office. 
In the:office she found a bottle of wine. 

In the morning they;#ound Marcelle Brazier 
on the office floor, stewédto the gills and stuffed 
with 10-franc notes. 

2. Mrs. Arthur Davlin, of South Gate, Calif., 
left twelve $10 bills on her bureau and returned 
to find them gone. A week later the burglar 
sent Mrs. Davlin an envelope containing ten of 
the twelve bills and this note: “$120 is too 
much for a person to lose.” 
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The manager of a grocery and meat market in 
O’Fallon, Ill., is named Les Proffitt. 





A CONFIDENTIAL letter FROM A SPY 


Queen Wilhelmina 
Holland 


Europe 
Dear Queen your majesty: 


Lately I have been reading in the sheets about 
how practically every country on your side has 
a batch of spies in circulation—good interna- 
tional spies with three changes of whiskers, a 
glass eye, assorted dark glasses invisible ink red 
vigs a book of rules and all the necessities. Re- 
cently there was a gent in these parts who soon 
nabbed himself too late not to be a main fea- 
ture in a neat little spy trial who says he wrote 
and said to H-t-l-er I want to be a spy how 
about it and by almost the next postage al- 
lowed out of G-r-a-y he receives a small volume 
which covers all the angles on sticking noses 
elsewhere where Der Furor wanted and also 
some spots where he didnt but which also guar- 
anteed to make him a high class operator in 
quick time. He just chuckled about the whole 
thing though maybe because he figured he 
wouldnt get» thrapped by the gendarmes like 
would most surely happen if he was at home 
in which case he would no longer be operat- 
ing in high class society but would be so waxed 
that even his own home town wouldnt distin- 
guish him from some item that crawled out from 
under a stone. Anyway my friends and some 
that arent tell me I am quite a clever character 
and afeter investigating several offers I decide 
that maybe Holland is the place for me to rep- 
resent on account of you having no spies of any 
description to tell you what people are doing 
and what goes on by other outfits and other 
high priced operatives if you care. I have as- 
sorted chums in my stable who are agreeable 
to kick in with me in return for which I should 





carve them a slice of the 
gravy which will come from 
you but this is really no 
time for bringing currency 
into the conversation. I 
can obtain choice objects 
on what goes on here or 
anyplace not that it would 
do you any good but we 
figure that most any coun- 
try that amounts to any- 
thing in Europe ought to 
be in possession of a very 
fine group of spies who act 
as confidential operators. 
Being as how your set up 
has Germany on the easter 
side you grasp that it is far 
from childs play for you to 
be too cautious about what 
occurs and about what this 
stink bomb magnate is doing. I also gather 
that you go in for diamonds and listen with a 
guy like that sitting just off your veranda it 
just aint judicious for you to be leaving all that 
ice around loose because you shouldnt trust 
anybody when it comes to that sort of stuff be- 
cause I have known characters who wouldn't take 
the fly off a bow! of sugar without feeling badly 
who would commit some very strange things 
when they saw rocks of that nature in the open 
air. He probably isnt interested until he gets 
a nice opening but you sign up with me and 
my group and we guarantee you will have no 
trouble to speak of with suspicious lookers 
prowling about the premises and what is more 
you will know about current happenings in 
other localities where different characters work. 
Anyway you really got to have some interna- 
tional spies on your payroll or think what peo- 
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"With regard to our annual deficit, this gentleman has a very interesting proposition to offer.” 





"So—a fortune-hunter!" 


ple will start to say and that isnt so good when 
operators get to talking and the suspicion gets 
out that Holland has no spies and then where 
will you be. With all those dykes and that 
water running around so careless you got to be 
positive of what goes on and I operate in any 
country but let me know a little ahead of time 
just to be on the sure side. Some guys are 
small enough to do anything and crawling 
through a dyke wouldnt slow up the one I am 
thinking about for a minute before you could 
get out the word arbritration your country 
would be ready for the showers without waiting 
for alterations to be made. If this doesnt work 
I know rat poison that will definitely put the 
slug on any character whatsoever and you know 
who I mean. 
Yours very truly 
Fritz Abraham Pierre Cholmondely Patrick Al- 
fonso Fumiyaki Goober 
International Spy 


PETER MURPHY 


TO COLUMBINE 


“Dear lady, since you first came in the 
room 

‘My eyes have never left you. Pardon 
me, 

| beg of you, if | presume to be 

Too bold, and in this corner's pleasant 
gloom 

Let me explain. | swear | knew my 
doom 

Was sealed the moment you appeared. 
To see 

You now so close sets up a jubilee 

Of praise for all of you—clear from 
the plume 

That crowns your pretty head down 
to the heel 

Upon your silver foot... | humbly ask 

That you to me at midnight will reveal 

Your lovely face behind that awful 
mask." 


Her voice was cold and twice as hard 
as steel. 
“The mask does not come off," she 
said. “It's reall" 
—LLOYD STONE. 
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HERE is a strong international flavor to 
Washington conversations these days rem- 
iniscent of the years before the Great War. 
There is a striking similarity, too, to those 
earlier expressions. The projection of Euro- 
pean personalities into American homes and of- 
fices by radio, motion pictures and newspapers 
has made the European situation extremely 
close to the understanding of Americans. There 


heels a little while before he’s led down the 
aisle to take his oath. 








VVV 
Whe bert J. Bulkley of Cleveland was 
defea ovember he proved true to the 


entleman and a sportsman. His 
: to his successful Op- 























Club party Schultz whispered through a micro- 
phone to Joe’s attentive ear and has become 
the inspiration of Joe’s lighter moments as 
Blackstone is of his more serious ones. Schultz, 
first name unknown, is by way of becoming a 
rather famous figure, credited with being an el- 
derly sage and the author of those remarkable 
statements prefaced by: “Schultz says—.” 












is one. By nine 
e e . ° ° 7 vvv 
is one noticeable difference between the ex- oO tion Day he was 
pressed opinions today and those of 1916 and reaching for th thaygeing all of William Gibbs McAdoo, with a screwdriver 
"17 and that is that where the earlier feeling those who had State of in his hand and a song in his heart, has been 
was one of resentment and anger toward the Ohio. He dismantling his office in the 
Kaiser and the German high command, the friendly newspa d fla comes Senate Office Building in 
. feeling today is one of disgust and anger toward men who had sup- to sh r Washington. It is a_ rare 
' Hitler. ported him and he treat to watch his swinging 
2 even thanked those * walk down Pennsylvania Ave- 
ae who had opposed ° nue, or in the Mayflower lob- 
The statements made by Senators and Con- him and were fair in purge arr giving the lie to all 
gressmen who successfully resisted purge at- their opposition. — It ke ars. His 75 years sit so 
tempts are surprisingly free from post-election is an interesting turn , ss on him that they are 
criticism. ‘The attitude toward the President of events that in de- a son is missed le. loo was never 
seems to be that he was caught in a mistake feat he is more popu- * a truly gnan in the 
which was rectified by the purgee. lar and respected in United Senate. He is 
i Ohio today than he a man named Schultz ; execu of the highest 
was a year ago when type traingd® to, and skilled 
Out in Ohio the Republicans for the first it looked as though * in, NS fon and adminis- 
time in a good many years are in complete con- nothing could prevent . : tration. The quiet of the 
trol of ee State ce Ane In addition to his amet to a Sen- winter Washington Upper House »- the inflexi- 
that, the Junior Senator from Ohio will this ate. Down in Mariet- bility of its rules irked him. 
year be a Republican with a distinguished ta, Ohio, the former Governor, George White, The Senate furnished a retirement for his years 
name, Robert Taft, of Cincinnati. Again Demo- a great national Democratic figure who opposed but not for his mind or body. His long record 
cratic Vic Donahey becomes a lone voice as he Bulkley in the Primaries, must wonder today of successful accomplishment will have added to 
has been so many times in the past; and auto- that if his anti-New Deal campaign had been a it his operation of the American President Line, 
matically becomes the Senior Senator from the litthe more vigorous he might have been suc- and he brings to its guidance an experience so 
Buckeye State. Vic thrives and increases his cessful in August and perhaps given ‘Taft a rich and so rare that it cannot be measured in 
stature always on an isolated pedestal. harder battle on the same issues. money. He is an unique and interesting per- 
sonality whom history must treat generously 
ad = for the indelible mark he has left upon his na- 
It isn’t at all sure that all of the new Sena- The. Senator from New York, Robert Wag- tion’s progress. 
tors and Congressmen successful at the Novem- ner, had to dodge a few missiles in the last 
ber elections will be seated without protest. four years, but the barrage that will be laid — 
Some of those feeling most secure are going to down on him in the next twelve months will To many, Washington as a city is more in- 
be shocked at the objections and the reasons really give him something to think about. He teresting at this season of the year than it is 
therefor before they are permitted to take their is going to have to be more nimble than he has even in its Springs and Summers of almost 
places, and at least one Senator will cool his been in the past. legendary beauty. With the foliage gone from 
the trees its beautiful architecture and monu- 
. bis ments stand out in sharp relief and it seems to 
7 Jimmie Roosevelt won't be evidence a greater energy. The serious business 
around the Executive Offices of of ruling a nation is more apparent and the 
the White House so much this visitor gets an entirely different impression than 
winter. And he’s going to be in other seasons of the year. 
missed by those whose activities 
gave them a daily contact with _ 
him. When he first appeared as Newspaper men do not often write about 
secretary to his father and gov- newspaper men. If they did, the name of J. Rus- 
ernment liaison officer he wasn’t sell Young, Washington Correspondent of the 
too wildly cheered. As the weeks Washington Star, Dean of the White House 
went by newspaper men found Correspondents; known variously as “Russ,” 
him to be a mighty likeable “The Senator,” and “The Dean,” would be 
| young man who had an honest more famous than Franklin Roosevelt. A kind- 
desire to do a good job, That ly, courteous gentleman, he can feel his news, 
earned respect first and then af- as well as see and hear it. Unknown, to many 
fection. The day he comes back of his associates even, is the fact that he is an 
he'll have his heart warmed by artist of great ability and some of his paintings 
the reception he gets. Jimmie of Maryland’s Eastern Shore deserve a place in 
always sat in press conferences the better galleries. No man in America can 
with his eyes fastened adoringly make an after-dinner speech like him. And to 
on his father and when occasion- hear him tear the ears off the great and the 
ally the Pyesident glanced his near-great of the nation, speaking at a dinner 
way there was evidence of the or on the platform “off the record” is one of 
perfect father and son relation- life’s great treats. A broadcasting company 
ship. : smart enough to get him on a program with 
_ George O’Connor to sing Irish ballads and 
J Tom Brahany to tell Irish stories, would give 
Joe Keenan, busy Assistant At- existing air talent a mark to shoot at forever 





“The job pays well, but it ain't steady.” 
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Be 











torney General, has a_ friend 
SN named Schultz. Nobody, not 


even Joe, ever saw Schultz. One 
day out at Joe Himes’ Alfalfa 


and a day. 
—THE SENATOR-AT-LARGE 
H.N. 





C5. Christmas bells ring proudly in America. * Their chimes echo 


against the heart strings of our people in sweet and grateful cadence. 
Old men, in the quiet of time about spent, youth, whose breasts house tem- 
pests; middle-aged, whose hands try to control the fury of striving for material 


th p Judg p things, and babies, opening their eyes for the first time on a new world, look 
® a 


out from sanctuary. K On this Christ's morning, despite its shortcomings 


on th e and its long reach from the Jdeal, our blessed nation comes nearer the right 


to motto upon its flag and upon its arms, the Golden Rule. % Tts soil still 
Ts ench feels the tramp of feet marching toward the same goal it bas had its life's 
length. ¥ ‘Tts trees still bear the voices of its people crying for the same 
justice to all men that they have always heard. * East and West of its 
long shores, blood-blinded little peoples whose ears are long since stopped 
against the voice of God, are feeling the startled fear of this symbol of de- 
termined justice, creeping over them. *K In the consciousness of their ancients, 
their matured, and their youth, stirs hope, because we in America live. >< 
Our Christmas morning is bright, kept bright over our deep sorrow for those 
in other lands, in the certain knowledge that we can, on a not too far off day, 
reach them and lift them back to happiness again. (| A Merry Christmas 
then, and peace and sanity restored in dark places and the satiate of 


men anew in the image of the Creator. * * a 
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THE HIGH 


Co Charles Sawyer 


lawyer, good executive, sportsman; resident: in 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CITATION: For having, since his youth, given 
consistent service to the cause of good govern- 
ment whether Municipal, State or National; fon 
havine been willing to fight for his beliefs; fon 
his service and record in the Great War; for his 
practice of law in a manner that increases re- 
spect for his profession; for his ability to value 
his ample material possessions hy proper con- 
trast with more humble beginnings; for his quick 
sympathy and ready help to those who need such 
help; for his determination to give clean govern- 
ment to his State and for his willingness to fight 
alone, if need be, to attain that end; for his 
ability to keep his vision clear on today and to- 
morrow without a glance toward yesterday; for 
a fine disregard of temporary resistance to his 
ideals; for his ability to walk modestly hand-in- 
hand with destiny; for being an understanding 


lather to his children; and for his fine private life. 


THE JUDGE takes great pleasure in presenting 


a gallant gentleman with his High Hat Award. 


HAT 


AWARD FOR JANUARY 


ROSTER OF WEARERS OF THE HIGH HAT 


MAR. HOWARD HUGHES; MR. J. EDGAR HOOVER; MR. THOMAS E. DEWEY; MR. FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT; MR. STEPHEN EARLY; MR. GEORGE M. COHAN; MR. ALF M. LANDON; MR. 
FAIK KONITZA; MR. GEORGE H. EARLE; MR. WALTER WINCHELL; MR. NORMAN ROCK- 


WELL; MR. JESSE JONES; MR. ROY W. HOWARD; MR. JOHN CLARENCE CUDAHY. 





ERE it is December, just about time to 

throw out the first sidewalk Santas, and 
Junior, wrapped in contentment and an old 
Indian blanket, is busy blessing-counting. Take, 
for instance, the eternal December verities: 
In December you can be sure that the shows 
that were going to close have closed; that you 
won't possibly be able to get into Madison 
Square Garden for the hockey matches even 
with a shoehorn; that there will be more 
new derbies in Wall Street 
and more black homburgs on 
Broadway than tin hats on the 
Marne; that children will be 
almost saintly; that sixteen 
ski companies will be moan- 
ing the lack of snow; that an 
equal number of railroads 
and ship lines will be play- 
ing Florida and Bermuda for 
all they are worth as an anti- 
dote; that Macy's store will 
contain half of New York at @ 
any given moment; that a mo- 
ment is all they'll give you; 
that debutantes will be too 
unutterably utter; that no- 
body will do their Christmas 
shopping early; that cafe soci- 
ety will wax so completely 
clever that all communications 
in it will become merely a mat- 
ter of expressions and = ges- 
tures, after which it may be 
pe sible for the cafes to resume 
their original function of serv- 
ing coffee toanyand all comers; 
and that our entire popula- 
tion, irrespective of race, col- 
or, or previous condition of 
servitude, will sink into a 
coma on the 26th inst. 


OPEN LETTER 

Hon. Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
Mayor, 

New York, New York. 

Dear Mayor, 

I turn to you, sir, as a pro- 
tector of the downtrodden 
and a defender of the right. 
Nowhere else, I feel sure, can 
I obtain justice tempered with 
mercy. 

A fraud has been perpetrated upon me by 
the sovereign State of New York; I have been 
victimized by a great soulless thing in Albany. 

On the night of November 28th I was driv- 
ing along the Henry Hudson Parkway and, ap- 
proaching the toll gate, paused to pay my ten 
cents. “Thank you, chum,” voiced the hulking 
uniformed oaf who changed my quarter, al- 
though I had never seen the fellow before. 
Smarting beneath this familiarity, I drove on— 
only to find, some hundred yards further, that 
I had been presented with a Canadian dime! 

A Canadian dime—a fine thing! A worthless 
scrap of foreign lucre, an ill-patterned chunk 
of alien metal which I can pass on only at the 
risk of name and reputation. Could I turn 
back—in a one way drive in a line of traffic— 
in short, could I obtain redress? No. And to 
think that the man called me “chum!” Chum, 
indeed. What he meant was “chump.” 

Hendrick Hudson would never have done 
this thing, Mr. Mayor. Nor Seth Low, nor 
John Purroy Mitchell—yet you call yourself a 
reform mayor! I demand that this be turned 
over to Mr. Dewey before the racket gets out 
of control—and that soon, before your Henry 


Around 


WITH JUDGE JR. 


Citizens of New York and burghers from 
the Provinces are invited by Judge, Jr. to 
write him for anything they want to know 
about places to eat, places to drink, and 
places to waggle the foot and make merry; 
drives, beaches and railroad and hotel in- 
formation and rates; Junior won't make 
reservations, but he will do his best to 
lend a hand. 


Hudson Parkway Authority degenerates into a 
piddling foreign exchange bucket shop. 
I am, sir, 
Indignantly yours, 
Judge Junior. 


OVERHEARD BY AGENT 47 

In a Madison Avenue bus, a maiden cooing 
“I dreamt of George Brent last night”... On 
5ist Street, two portly gentlemen with brief- 
cases, one of whom 
suddenly turned 
meaningly to the 
other and clipped 





“You take care of 


South America, Has- 
ss a 
Heroes of Science 
movie short at the 
Capitol Theatre, the 
running comment for 
a jungle scene which 
featured the follow- 
ing breathless state- 
ment: “In these dark 
forests and dismal 
swamps lurked the 
dread tsetse fly, dead- 
ly with death”... And from a WPA publicity 
man that since the WPA bought overstocked 
clothing inventories, they have received every 
conceivable sort of offer from other manufac- 


turers, culminating in a letter from a flower-seed - 


dealer. The particular brain-child of this horti- 
cultural genius is that, if the government will 
buy his seeds and pay all costs, he will guar- 
antee that all the flowers will blossom simul- 
taneously just in time to send a bouquet free 
next Memorial Day to every woman on Relief. 


HOME TOWN BOY 

Junior has a friend named. Bob. Bob came 
from St. Louis, Mo., to New York, where he 
made a big splash as a successful lawyer. In 
the course of time, it was natural that this news 
should reach St. Louis, Mo., where it was re- 
ceived with pleasure, albeit with the usual na- 
tive reserve. Then one day on Times Square, 
New York, Bob stopped at one of those news- 
stands selling out-of-town papers and purchased 
a St. Louis Post-Dispatch. As he walked away, 
he threw what he thought was his New, York 
paper into a public wastebasket. 

Then, discovering that he had thrown away 


the prized Post-Dispatch, instead, he went back 
to the basket and began to search through the 
accumulated trash. Suddenly, he heard behind 
him a familiar voice. He looked up into the 
face of an old friend from St. Louis. 

“Hello, Bob,” said the friend. 

vvv 

Probably very few people know that every 
time they walk along or drive through Rocke- 
feller Plaza, the street which bisects Rockefeller 
Center in New York they do so only by the 
extreme courtesy of Columbia University, of 
all places. Strolling through one day, Junior 
counted in the street eight brass plates in- 
scribed: “Property Line 
of the ‘Trustees of Co- 
lumbia University. 
Crossing by Permission 
Only Which Permission 
Is Revocable at Will.” 
Junior almost expected 
to feel a heavy scholas- 
tic hand descend upon 
his shoulder and look 
up into the forbidding 
features of Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 


vv 


Gilda Oakleaf, of the 
cast of “Bachelor Born,” 
once went out to Holly- 
wood under contract. 
Her first day in Califor- 
nia the banks closed. On 
the second her studio 
was hit by a strike. On 
the third there was an 
earthquake. She is now 
back on Broadway for 
the rest of her days. 

VVV 

Our sign department reports the following: 

Outside the Rialto Theatre, Times Square: 
“The Missing Guest—2 Murders, 16 screams, 12 
hulking shadows, 4 fainting spells, 3 clutching 
hands, | sliding panel and a denouement.” 

Note to somebody in the Doubleday Doran 
bookstall in Grand Central Station: “Back in 
Four Minutes.” 

In letters easily a foot high on the Bookniga 
Bookstore on Fifth Avenue someone has in- 
scribed this message: “New and Old Books in 
Various Laguages.” Presumably they also carry 
English books: 

At 8th Avenue and 46th Street an enterpris- 
ing restauranteur whose cooking, we hope, 
could never be a bizarre as his Old English runs 
“Ye Eat Shoppe.” 


GO PLACES 

With a swish and a click, we bestow on these 
places our Good Juniorkeeping Seal of Ap- 
proval (with palms): Le Mirage, at 125 East 
54th Street, a nice little supper club with music; 
Larue, 45 East 58th Street, with Eddie Davis’ 
orchestra, the Russian Kretchma, 244 East 14th 
Street, with a new gypsy revue if you like Gyp- 
sies; Dimitri’s Club Gaucho, deep in the Village 
at 245 Sullivan Street where the tempo is Lat- 
in; the Palm Room of the Commodore, with 
Sammy Kaye’s music (“Swing & Sway with Sam- 
my Kaye.”); Barney Gallant’s (How dear those 
childhood scenes!), still doing a brisk business 
with its old standbys of the carriage trade, down 
at 86 University Place; the Cotton Club, very 
Broadway, with Cab Calloway’s Jive School 
and a new theme dance called “The Boogie 
Woogie,” which Junior will skip; La Maisonette 
Russe of the St. Regis, where they are also 
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introducing a new dance (wonder 
why?) “The Palais Glide,” which 
was supposedly started in their 
spare time by soldiers in garrison 
at Yorkshire, England, and is now 
the rage at Hammersmith’s in 
London; Versailles, 151 East 50th 
Street, with entertainers, rhumba 
band and Maximillian Bergere’s 
orchestra; and the Persian Room of 
the Plaza Hotel, with the Hart- 
mans, of Cole Porter’s latest show 
“You Never Know.” 

Just to be different, four sugges- 
tions for new things and places: If 
you’re out shopping, you can order 
your favorite cocktail and song at 
the Piccadilly Circus Bar at the 
Hotel Piccadilly—both will be ready 
when you arrive; Sunday-night din- 
ers who get up too late for break- 
fast can combine it with lunch at 
the Lombardy Hunt Breakfast in 
the Lombardy Bar, 111 East 56th Street, served 
from noon on. The first drink is on the house; 
if you’ve never been to a jam session, the place 
to go is Nick’s in Greenwich Village, Sunday 
afternoons from four to seven, where Bobby 
Hackett and his team make it hot for the pa- 
trons; and if you want to know where to go when 
the last night lights flicker out along 52nd 
Street’s gold coast, go to the Pancake, just 
around the corner at 1290 Sixth Avenue, where 
aristocratic nerves are steadied by coffee & 
snacks against the long, long hackride home. 








“But, Mabel—you asked me to 
bring along my best friend!" 


Random information reaches Junior that 
Guy Lombardo and his Kingly Canucks are 
back at the Roosevelt Grill; that Sunday after- 
noon cocktail dancing is new and different in 
the lavishly-decorated Raleigh Room of the 
Warwick, 65 West 54th Street (it’s nothing new 
in the Plaza); that popular “Cissie” Loftus is 
continuing her Sunday night series of Impres- 
sions and Impersonations indefinitely at the 
Vanderbilt Theatre; that Paul Whiteman, his 
orchestra and soloists will be at Carnegie Hall 
on Xmas night itself, beating out a concert of 
the works of modern American composers; and 
that Le Coq Rouge, 65 East 56th Street, has ac- 
quired Anne Francine as a nightly singer—a 
debutante fluff what can ackshully sing. 
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“Let's get some, Martha, just for the hell of it!" 


FEW reasons—as taken from recent court and 
a police records—why we behave like hu- 
man beings: 

San Diego, Calif—A comely young lady, 
brought in for disporting in the clement water 
minus bathing suit, pleaded that a button had 
come undone and a 
sportive wave had 
stripped the suit off 
and carried it away, lik hi " 
and what could a LHe i IS, 
poor girl do? (But an 
unsympathetic judge responded with “Twenty- 
five days in clink”—or words to that effect.) 

vVVVv 

William Lake, B. C.—Mollie John, an In- 
dian, haled into court for possessing liquor, 
pleaded: “A white man dropped the bottle 
from an airplane and it fell into my pocket.” 

vvv 

Paris.—When police arrested Seversky Plinko- 
vitz for trying to. break down the Russian Em- 
bassy door, the prisoner declared: “This is a 
personal affair between me and the Soviets.” 

vVvVv 

New York.—Max Thomas, old clothes man, 
arrested for shouting too loudly in the streets, 
said: “Impossible—I can’t shout because my 
false teeth would fall out.” 

VVV 

London.—William Richards, 68, to prove he 
wasn’t drunk when found prostrate in the 
street, explained. “Your Lordship, I have a 
spinal complaint which at times makes me in- 
capable of standing.” 

vVVvVv 

San Jose, Calif—A motorist seized for drunk- 
en driving, declared: “Why, Judge, somebody 
was pushing my car.” 

VVV 

New York.—Maurice Wilcox, 23, a chauffeur, 
charged with ransacking adjoining apartment, 
protested: “I was only looking for a match.” 

Vvv 

Canton, Pa.—Mott Cowan, of Overton Town- 
ship, fined $1 for failure to send his two chil- 
dren to school, pleaded: “The woods on the 
way to school are full of bears.” 

VVV 

New York._Conway Lexicon, a Negro, ar- 
rested for possessing an illegal policy 
slip, insisted: “Somebody stuck that card 
in my pocket to get a job with three 
months ago.” 

VVV 

Evanston, Ill._—George Nellessen, 54, 

a taxicab driver, who ran through a stop- 


“It was. 


Sense 


BY C. F. KETTERING 


lf it were not for Latin and Greek, 
science books would be much thinner. 


vvv 


Most people think that if they have 
several words that mean the same thing, 
they understand the subject. 


vvv 


| would rather work on Main Street 
than in a cloister, for | like contact with 
people. . 

vVVvV 

In doing research work we must learn 
to let the job be the boss, and we must 
not butt in with our preconceived 
notions. 


light, asserted: “I was driving along when I felt 
a gnat crawling inside me, and I got so excited 
getting my shirt off I wasn’t watching traffic.” 
vvv 

Los Angeles.—Vincent Connell, accused of 
ringing 10 false fire alarms and watching the 
perplexed firemen while 
he, cavorted on his bicycle, 
explained: “I know now 


ae what made me do it—I 
judge— 


mixed wine with beer.” 
vVvV 
London.—The father of a 16-year-old cyclist, 
who passed a boulevard stop sign, told the 
court: “The boy is a clever mathematician, but 
is word-blind.” 
vvv 
Berkeley, Calif—Mrs. Lusky Rowland, ac- 
cused of speeding 37 miles an hour, protested 
indignantly: “Ridiculous—my dog, Hi Chow, 
who always lies down and whimpers when I go 
over 30 was sitting 
upand enjoying him- 
self at the time.” 
ALLAN FINN 
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in your favorite theatre! 
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WASHINGTON 
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Refreshing new angles on the nation’s 
Il | 
capital! Visit Congress * * Ride 


the Capitol subway to the Senate's 
aainie building * * See the Lincoln 
Deemaetal x x the Supreme Court 
; * the Treasury + * Watch money 
—_— made * * Learn about G-Men! 
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(Trade Mark Registered) 


Fis of a series of fas- 
cinating motion pic- 
ture shorts produced by 
the makers of “You Can't 
Take It With You”. . “Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town”! 





Directed and Narrated 
by Harry Newman, 
Editorial Director of 
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take me out to the Bowl Game 


Hail, Happy New Year's Day, hail alll 
A Dr. Gallup poll 
Should find us ready for a brawl 


In some gigantic bowl. 


Miami's rays are pouring down 
Upon the Sooners’ goal, 

And all roads in Miami town 
Lead to the Orange Bowl. 


An East-West clash is on today, 
Oh, how the tension grows! 
The Trojans have the Duke at bay 

In Pasadena's Rose. 


The Sugar Bowl in New Orleans 
Is packed to ‘wait the gun. 

In Texas thousands hocked their jeans 
To jam the Bowl called Sun. 


Heigh-ho, each fan and lady! Oh, 
The Game—how we all love it! 

| at my office radio— 
Ah, the gridirony of itl 


(If | have not forgotten) 
Upon the sod of that redoubt— 
The Bowl they call the Cotton. 


DLR. 
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just one more 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Washington, D. C. 
Chairman, 
International Naval Conference, 
No. 7, 
London. 
My Dear Mr. Chairman: 

The American delegate has just 
cabled me the splendid news that 
he and the representatives of the 
other powers have signed a pact to 
halt work on all war vessels now 
under construction and to refrain 
from launching any new ships for 
a period of ten years. 

Would you mind terribly if we 
squeezed in one more destroyer? 
It is a very small déstroyer. Only 
1400 tons. Little more than a tug, 
you might say. 

I hate to make this request, but 
we have proceeded so far with plans 
for dedicating the ship, the Emory 
B. Skinner, that I'm afraid we'll 
have to go through with it. Every- 
thing is all set for ‘Tuesday next, 
with Mrs. Baylor Baxter Armstrong 
doing the christening. There have 
been advance notices in the society 
columns and Mrs. Armstrong has 
gone ahead and picked out her en- 
semble, a dark tweed suit and a 
silver fox. At this late date, we 
can hardly call the thing off and 
disappoint her. I mean this is no 
time to come around with pacts. 

My position is extremely awk- 
ward. You see, when the destroyer 
Phineas Cardwell was launched last 
fall, it was christened by Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s arch society rival, Mrs. 
Peter Dent Dutton. Well, Mrs. 
Armstrong was furious. 

I patiently explained [ had noth- 
ing whatever to do with naming 
Mrs. Dutton, but they wouldn't 
believe me if I had sworn on a 
stack of Fleet Regulations. The 
only out was to give Mrs. Arm- 
strong my solemn word of honor 
that she could do the next one. 

Well, I committed myself and 
now I’m on the spot. If this dedi- 
cation is cancelled, Mrs. Armstrong 
will regard it as a run-around. 

I just don’t see how we can crawl 
out of it. 

Please explain to the other pow- 
ers that we aren't trying to chisel an 
extra destroyer. I give you my word 
we won't use it. Mrs. Armstrong 
will simply smash the champagne 
bottle and send the boat down the 
ways as everybody cheers and the 
cameramen take their pictures. 
Afterward, we'll float it back to the 
dock and tie it up for the duration 
of the agreement. 

I earnestly hope the other powers 
will view this whole thing sympa- 
thetically and not raise a_ stink. 
If they do—well, we'll simply have 
to let everybody else launch one. 

Yours, etc., 
Claude A. Swanson 
ELWOOD ULLMAN 
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I'm glad you ashed me 


“I’m glad you asked me about that. I re- 
signed from that job with old Wingate because 
I refused to work for a man who wants a pack 
of yes-emen around him. They didn’t fire me— 
no, sir! But you know how frank and out- 
spoken I am, and when I found out Wingate 
didn’t like me just because I was independent, 
we came to the parting of the ways.” 


vvv 


“I can’t imagine how it could have happened. 
I'll send you another check right away; then I'll 
call up the bank and find out what’s wrong. I 
may have made a mistake in my checkbook, of 
course, but I've never done anything like that 
before. Yes, I'll include the protest fee, too.” 


vvv 


“The book? I certainly am glad you brought 
that up. Every single publisher I've shown it 
to has been terribly enthusiastic about the idea 
but they say it’s too good to sell. Isn't that 
amazing? Of course, they mean the public is 
just too stupid to get the point of the story and 
there just aren’t enough intelligent people to 
make it profitable, but you wouldn't believe it, 
would you?” 


vvv 


“Oh, I'd rather go tourist than First Class 
any day. It’s piles more fun down in tourist, 
and simply everybody you ever knew is there. 
Naturally, we did have some friends up in First 
whom we visited, but it seemed awfully stuffy 
up there with all the stiff-necks who just sit 
around and look at the water. Then there 
were just scads of awfully well-to-do people in 
tourist, just because they could have so much 
fun there.” 


vVVvV 


“No, sir, we wouldn't take a big car as a gift. 
Mary and I talked it all over, and decided to 
keep the little one another year. You wouldn't 
believe how many miles we get to the gallon. 
Besides that we find a small car like this is 
much handier to get around in, and we've got- 
ten terribly attached to it.” 


VVV 
“I habbend godd a code, it’s just hay feber.” 
vVVvV 


“No, I haven't seen much of Larry for sev- 
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cral months. Not that we aren’t still the best 
of friends—don't make any mistake about that. 
You know yourself how people talk, but any- 
thing you hear about his throwing me over is 
sheer bosh, chiefly because there never was any- 
thing between us anyway. At least as far as J 
was concerned, although he was always calling 
me up every five minutes. And as for that 
Helen Saunders he goes out with once in a 
while, they've known each other since ages, and 
if he didn’t take her out, the poor child would 
be home reading a book or something. 


St. Nick vs. St. Marx 


I know, of course, that Christmas has been 
subject to much frontal attack as an outmoded, 
commercialized institution. But that it is be- 
ing deliberately sabotaged, cold-bloodedly 
turned into an instrument for the overthrow ol 
democracy, | never fully realized until a recent 
shopping cxperience brought me _ forcible 
awareness of the distressing facts. 

I was secking a necktie suitable for a 
brother-in-law. 

“Now, here is a fine 
pattern,” the salesman 
told me. “Good look- 
ing, but subdued. It's 
the kind that can be 
worn anywhere.” 

Startled, | looked up 
at him. Vague doubts 
and suspicions which 
had lain in the back 
of my mind for years 
began to crystallize. 

“But after it has 
been worn a few times 
won't it begin to look 
all fuzzy and ragged?” 
I asked. I wanted to 
draw the man out—to 
learn the full extent 
of the damage he was 
prepared to do. 

Smirking evilly he 
said, “As a matter of 





fact, that tie is so well made that it will 
wear indefinitely and look just as good 
as new.” . 

“Stop right there!” I exclaimed, for it 
had now become obvious that the man 
was an agent of Moscow. “In the first 
place,” I fixed him with an accusing 
stare, “I am buying this tie as a gift for 
another person as you very well know. 
It doesn’t matter to me in the least 
whether or not he likes the pattern or if 
the tie falls apart after one wearing.” 

“But—” 

“But nothing!” I was determined to 
show him that his boring-from-within 
tactics were understood. “You know that 
our economy is based on mass produc- 
tion and distribution of consumer goods. 
You know that Christmas is the time 
when we buy up surplus and destroy it.” 

Unmasked, the salesman backed away 
from the counter; his mouth had fallen 
slightly open. I leaned forward to drive 
home my remarks. 

“Furthermore, the flimsier the article 
the sooner it will need replacement, thus 
providing employment for American 
workmen. Christmas is our means of re- 
storing the national balance. <A_per- 
son’s ego is satisfied by the mere receipt of a 
Christmas gift. It does not have to be either 
useful or ornamental. Yet here you are de- 
liberately trying to undermine our society by 
selling durable articles which need replace- 
ment only on rare occasions. You are causing 
unemployment, unrest, and revolution!” 

“Who, me?” the salesman smiled weakly and 
began to edge along the counter toward the 
door. I followed him. 

“Don’t imagine that you will succeed,” I 
shouted for the benefit of all who might be lis- 





"| don't know what it is. | think it's 
intended for a Christmas present." 


tening. “I intend to expose you wherever I go. 
In the meantime, I will show you the way of 
a true American!” 

Seizing the loudest tie in sight, I contemptu- 
ously tossed my money on the counter and 
walked out. 

HENRY ALFRED 


Miss Darrieux’s pictures are 
“Betrayed by Love” and “Port 
Arthur.” In the former she plays 
the role of a lawyer. In the lat- 
ter, she is a half-cast spy in the 
Russo-Japanese war. 

—Publicity Release 
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music for Christmas 


THE JUDGE'S selection of good 
Victor Records for the Library* is 
being broadcast on the Victor 
Record Hour December 12th, over 
the following stations: 


A century or so 
before Columbus 
discovered Ameri- 


thousand _ experi- 
ments were tried in 
tuning them. A new 
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ca, there began to 
appear in Europe 
funny-looking box- 
es having at one 
end a heavy stick 
as a sort of handle; 
across the top of 
the box and along 
the handle were 
stretched _ strings, 
which when 
plucked, gave off a 
musical sound. The 
pitch of their tones 
could be changed 
by finger pressure 
against the stick. 
Sometimes’ the 


4:30 P.M. 
KOAM—Pittsburg, Kan. 
KFBI—Salina, Kan. 

10:00 P.M. 
WTMV—East St. Louis, Ill. 
KGBX—Springfield, Mo. 


10:15 P.M. 
KTHS—Hot Springs, Ark. 

11:00 P.M. 
<CMO—Kansas City, Mo. 

11:15 PLM, 


KGO—San Francisco, Cal. 
KOA—Denver, Colo. 
WENR—Chicagp, Ill. 
WMAL—Washington, D.C. 
WGY—Schenectady, N.Y. 
KYW—Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘WTAM—Cleveland, Ohio 


KDKA—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WBZ-WBZA—Boston, Mass. 
WHEC—Rochester, N.Y. 


musical scale was in- 
vented containing 
twelve tones to take 
the place of the 
narrow Greekscales 
which had_ been 
used for over two 
thousand years. 
While the secu- 
lar world was occu- 
pying itselflearning 
to fiddle, the con- 
ductors of church 
choirs were experi- 
menting with the 
human voice. AIl- 
most all choral 
singing was in uni- 


player would rub 
the strings with a bow strung with 
hair from the tail or the mane of a 
horse. 

It was said that the Crusaders 
and other voyagers to eastern lands 
had brought these new-fangled in- 
struments from the heathen places 
they had visited. Most good Chris- 
tians were satisfied that there was 
something supernatural about such 
contraptions and that Satan had 
no small part in their construction 
and use. Harps and wind instru- 
ments had been in vogue long 
enough to be respec- , 
table, but the epithets 
associated with _ fid- 
dling still remain in 
the language to re- 
mind us that the in- 
struments of _ the 
violin family were °° 
viewed with grave 
suspicion. 

However, Satan or 
no Satan, the strange 
boxes took a _ great 
hold on the popular 
fancy, and after a 
time they became the 
most common of all 


musical instruments. 
Their shape was 
changed again and 


again; the number of 
strings ranged from 
three to a dozen; a 


* THE JUOGE 


The operas of Richard Wagner contain such 
magnificent symphonic music that there is always 
a question as to whether they should be performed 
as opera or in concert. Victor. has contributed 
greatly to music lovers in producing an album of 
excerpts from Die Walkuere which includes the 
“Ride of the Valkyries’? and ‘“‘Wotan’s Farewell.”’ 
The Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold Sto- 
kowski made the records with Lawrence Tibbet 
singing the part of Wotan. It is hard to think of 
a greater combination, and the results are every- 
thing that might be expected. The ‘‘Ride of the 
Valkyries’’ will be broadcast. 

Lucrezia Bori sings the lovely “‘Gavotte’”’ from 
Massanet’s “‘Manon”’ and ‘‘Vedrai, carino’’ from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni. There is no use trying to 
describe these two arias which are on the same 
record. Listen to them and you will agree that 
they are examples of perfectly splendid singing. 

Emma Boynet plays two piano descriptions by 
Ibert. Le Petit Ane Blanc (Little White Donkey) 
and Le Marchand D’eau Fraiche (The Seller of 
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son, but now music 
began to appear where first two 
voices, then three and four, sang 
the same words to different parts 
which harmonized with each other. 
The new scales were put into use 
and modern music was born. 
The modern symphony orches- 
tra had its beginning when com- 
posers took the idea of part sing- 
ing developed in the church and 
applied it to a quartet of strings in 
which the first violin became the 
soprano, the second violin the alto, 
the viola the tenor and the violon- 
cello the bass. To this quartet was 
added the bass viol when the num- 
bers of the violins, violas and cellos 
were increased, but in the sympho- 
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Fresh Water). Youngsters will like these if they 
are explained to them, but our children are likely 
to think the latter piece is a picture of the cutlery 
sharpener’s cart. 

Mischa Elman plays Cui’s “‘Orientale’’ effective- 
ly, and on the other side of this record is ‘‘Sou- 
venir” by Drdla, also played by Elman. Pre-war 
oldsters will remember how popular these were on 
the old Victor records. The new version shows the 
vast improvement in reproduction. 

Radio listeners to the Ford concerts will recog- 
nize at once the opening strains of the Overture 
to Hansel and Gretel of Humperdinck, played by 
the British Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Conductor Boult. If you are 
interested in persuading your children to like good 
music, play this record to them and tell them the 
story of Hansel and Gretel. You will find you 
have given yourself a job, because they will want 
you to do it over and over again, but you will dis- 
cover that after a time it helps them appreciate 
good music more—-and you, too. 


ny music of today the string sec- 
tion is still handled as a quartet. 
Flutes, oboes, clarinets and _bas- 
soons make a quartet of woodwinds. 
In the brasses, trumpets are the 
sopranos, and French horns, trom- 
bones and tubas, the other voices. 

The harp, known for centuries 
as an instrument for accompanying 
the human voice, evolved into the 
piano, and made possible the ex- 
pression of the greatest musical 
ideas by a single performer, as well 
as many combinations of small 
groups of players. 

It has taken the human race six 
thousand years to develop its liter- 
ature, while the development of 
modern music is a matter of a mere 
four hundred. 

The ability to read was shut 
away from the common man, for 
the most part, until within the last 
hundred years, but now, still in the 
lifetime of great composers, there 
has come a new instrument. You 
can get this instrument into as 
small a space as you desire. Nearly 
anyone can own it. Anyone can 
play it. And yet it will produce at 
your desire, faithfully, the human 
voice, singly or in chorus, and any 
one or any combination of the 
amazing family of modern musi- 
cal instruments. A great periorm- 
er on the violin may have spent 
hours a day for years learning his 
art, and the violin on which he 
plays may have cost up to a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, but you can 
hear him exactly as if he were in 
the room with you. A great sym- 
phony orchestra may cost a half-a- 
million dollars a year to maintain, 





but you are king—you can have a 
command performance of the music 
you like best whenever you feel like 
it. 

For a Christmas present to the 
whole family, a radio-phonograph 
combination is perfect. And let 
not the Christmas shopper over- 
look records as gifts. An album of 
great compositions is’ a present 
that the receiver will appreciate 
far beyond its cost, and where a 
small remembrance is appropriate, 
single records are most welcome. 
Most dealers will pack and ship 
records at small charge. J.S.B. 
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Here are a few suggestions: 


La Boheme (Puccini) (Acta 1 to 4). Beniamino 
Gigli and members of La Scala. Album M-518, 
14 sides, $10.50 and M-519, 12 sides, $9.00. 
(Albums AM-518 and AM-519 for automatic 
operation.) 
Symphony No. 5 in E Flat Major, and 
Pohjola’s Daughter (Sibelius). Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor. Album M-474 (AM-474 for auto- 
matic operation), 10 sides, $10.00. 
Komm’ Susser Tod (Bach) 
Siciliana (Handel) 
Marian Anderson — Record No. 1939 — $1.50 
Fidelio — Abscheulicher wo eilst du Hin? 
(Beethoven) (Act 1). Kirsten Flagstad with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, EugeneOrmandy 
Conductor— Record No. 14972 —2 sides, $2.00 
Down Home Rag and A Room With a View 
Tommy Dorsey — Record No. 26097 —75c 
Bumblebee Stomp and Ciribiribin 
Benny Goodman — Record No. 26087 — 7 5c 


YOURS FOR KEEPS 
ON VICTOR RECORDS 


The Musie You Want 
--- When You Want It! 


This is the first Christmas = 
youcan give $25.95valuein $ 95 
Vietor Records and RCA 


Victrola Attachment...for 







CHRISTMAS 
~ 





Offer gives you $14.95 (list price) RCA 
Victrola Attachment, $9.00 in any 
Victor or Bluebird Records you choose. 
Other Victor Record Society Benefits 
..- RCA Victrola Attachment can be 
attached to any modern AC radio at 
little or no expense, and plays records 
with full tone of set. 








* Listen to the “‘Magic Key of RCA” every 
Sunday, 2 to 3 p. m., E. S. T., on the NBC 
Blue Network. 


NEW /igher fidelly 
VICTOR RECORDS 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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W critics 


Critic No. 1: “What kind of a review did you 
give the show?” ; 

Critic No. 2: “Lousy.” 

Critic No. 1: “Me, too—no one liked it ex- 
cept the audience.” 


Walter Winchell 


A bunch of kids from Public School 14 are 
playing just outside of our first floor window. 
Iwo of them look as il they have futures as 
carpenters (they have hammers and are pound- 
ing very hard on an orange crate); one looks 
like a potential author or columnist (he is scrib- 
bling on the sidewalk with a piece of chalk); 
and one is certain to become a critic. ‘This 
youth is standing aloof, sadly contemplating 
the foolishness of his friends. He is heavy-set, 
sour-faced and generally maladjusted. He will 
be a critic, willy-nilly. 

Of course he doesn’t realize now that he will 
ever be a professional critic. He has probably 
never even heard of it as a profession. He has 
his heart set on building tenements. But there's 
nothing he can do about it. Fifteen years from 
now some editor is going to sce his face and say: 
“That's our new critic!” “The boy doesn’t have 
a chance. 

And when he’s a full-fledged reviewer what'll 
happen? He'll sit in endless theatres dreaming 
about tenements. He'll miss his sleep. He'll 
take to drink. He'll try to write a play. He'll 
walk alone, shunned by his former schoolmates. 
Actors will point him out to friends, saying: 
‘That's Blankenso, the critic, damn his soul!” 
He will say of a play: “This is a futile attempt 
to make an ugly story into a beautiful play.” 
And the play's press agent will print: 
Beautiful play.’—Blankenso, in an advertise- 
ment the next day, 

He will be accused of killing the theatre. 
Producers, like the imaginary one in The Fab- 
ulous Invalid, will say: “So you want to know 
what’s wrong with the theatre. I'll tell you. 
It's the critics; the critics are ruining the 
theatre!” And he will read letters to the papers 
like this one in Charles Collins’ column in the 
Chicago Tribune: “I should like to discuss how 
the dramatic critics write ,perfectly for people 
who are already educated to the theatre, but do 
not come close to winning a new public for a 
stage nowadays sorely in need of it.” And when 
he has read all these things, and overheard con- 
versations in theatre lobbies, he will become 
even more bitter about plays, and people will 
get angrier and angrier at his reviews, and this 
will make him even more bitter, etc. 

And who is going to be any happier because 
Blankenso gave up his dream of building more 
crowded tenements? Who will praise him for 
accepting a life of anguish and poverty? No 
one. His readers will dislike the plays he rec- 
ommends and will be certain that they would 
have loved the plays that he attacked. 

While young Blankenso continues in school 
and adds acid to his sour disposition, this de- 
partment is going to do its utmost to save him 
from his bitter fate. It is going to make the 
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audience the critic. ‘Then we'll see something! 

By cornering unsuspecting people in the lob- 
bies of theatres and movie-houses we hope to 
get a reaction unbiased by too much playgoing, 
unaffected by suppressed dreams of slums. 

THE JUDGE talked to several people in the 
lobby of the Vanderbilt Theatre on the second 
night of Where Do We Go From Here? The 
regular critics had announced that the play was 
old hat, that while it was amusing enough in 
parts it had no story, no continuity. They 
agreed that the young actors in the cast showed 
ability, and were all nice young people. This 
was praise faint enough to keep most people 
out of the theatre, but those who came were 
enthusiastic in their praise. Mr. David Peshkin 
(6 South Chestnut Street, West Hempstead, 
N. Y.) hadn't found the play trite— 
quite different, in fact. He liked 
all the boys in the cast (the play 
concerns itself with life in a frater- 
nity house). Mr. Peshkin was afraid 
that the critics had ruined the play's 
chances for a long run. Miss May 
Gompers (1145 79th Street, Brook- 
lyn) and Mrs. S. DeVries (2615 96th 
Street, Jackson Hts., L. I.) both en- 
joyed the play very much. Al- 
though the critics had condemned 
the play for lack of plot, both ladies 
thought the second act, containing 
what story there was, the best in 
the play. 

Mr. John S. Lea (Hotel McAlpin, 
New York) didn’t think THE 
JUDGE would want his opinion— 
he had an interest in the show, he 
said. We agreed that angels were 
apt to be biased. But Mr. Lea 
didn’t have money in the show—he 
had a girl. Since the girl hadn't 
appeared when we spoke to him 
his opinions seemed valid enough. 
The play took Mr. Lea back to his 
college days. He had forgotten, for 
example, about the boy who sold 
sandwiches in fraternity houses late 
at night. Mr. Lea was suffering 
from a bad case of nostalgia. He 
left us to watch his girl, who was, 
incidentally, both pretty and a 
good actress. 

Beginning next month this page 
will be full to overflowing with 
criticisms by playgoers. Uheir opin- 
ions, we feel, will be your best 
guide to the theatre. We would 
like your opinions, too. If our 
undiscerning interviewers pass you 
up in the theatre lobby, we will 
welcome your written opinions. 
You can save the theatre from the 
critic’s poison pen. You can give 
young Blankenso his chance to 
build tenements. 





wants a mere twenty-five grand, anyway?) 

In the first place, many of the questions in 
the quiz are unanswerable. Several were com- 
posed by the authors of the picture, and noth- 
ing an author writes ever has anything to do 
with the movie you see. Don’t answer the ques- 
tions submitted by the authors. 

The question on Snow White was asked by 
the Prince Charming. He wasn’t even in the 
picture most of the time, and when he was he 
was blurred! Don’t answer the question on 
Snow White. 

The remainder of the questions were asked 
by people who wanted to know the answers. 
What they don’t know won’t hurt them. Don’t 
answer the rest of the questions! 

The important part of the contest is the es- 


orirstywz xigiyrirygest wenpeurt 


A SQUIBLISH NURSERY RHYME 


Fligloot was a very funny fellow 
Oozy stripes all pink and yellow 
His spouse she was neither no rose 
A tulip in her hair and not a nose. 


Fligloot lived upon a hill with trees 
Heckled all about by wasps and bees 
But he did not care for them there things 
He had a barcarolle what had wings. 


Upsquash Fligloot was his little boy 

He used a thraminglote to be his toy 
This funny toy soon broke up and 

Now he has no string to tie it up. 


"Thrap thrap bilge bang" upon his door 
Fligloot stood in mortal terror fixed 
"Thrap thrap bilge zing bing bang" 

Till he no longer it could bear. 


Up popped Upsquash wrapped in green 
Knowing full well a child should be seen 
Flig quote he, a mooflus monster 

Full doorey and beglept awaits without. 


Madame Fligloot not to be outdone 
Verzoomed forthwith in yellow chrome 
"Jeebers creepers" were his orsome words 
What monster can withstand the sight of this. 


Whence the door was shooken with a gribful thrump 
Fligloot, Upsquash and the missus gazed with gloof 
Yon monster mooflus as he was, was not outside 
Who should ken full well to whither he had gone? 


Fligloot en famille was sore transfixed 


Whither had the garpuss gone and went 


AND THE MOVIES 

rhe grand and glorious: Movie 
Quiz Contest is just about over. 
There are no tears. Ed Thorger- 
sen can return to his reporting of 
horse races for the newsreels, and 
the public can stop seeing bad pic- 
tures and hearing that they are 
good entertainment. THE JUDGE, 
in line with its “Every Reader a 
Millionaire” policy, has a few hints 
to offer on winning the first prize. 
(No use bothering with the other 
prizes—no publicity value, and who 


Upsquash soon the meeting stilled and said 
"| sqooshed the morflus thing with my gazook.” 


Thus were the Fligloots saved indeed and 

From this glensome garblement you now will see 
Do not trust a monster on your stoop until 

A gazook hangs upon the nail upon the wall. 


Wheemy, terful and disenkempt they stood 

The Fligloots now they lock their doors 

And the wife she has no yellow chrome 

And Upsquash has no mortal home. Gesundtundbictt. 


MICHAEL COATES 
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say. If you read the rules carefully you will 
find that you are expected to write on which of 
the pictures you liked best and why. But whom 
are you writing this for? Are the contest judges 
really interested in what you think? Do they 
care about movies? Look at the judges—go on, 
look at them: 

Bruce Barton (Rep., New York) 

Mrs. Ogden Reid (Very Rep., New York) 

Dr. James West, Boy Scout Chief (He is Pre- 
pared) 

Mrs. Helen Wills Moody (Anti-Jacobs Party) 

Henrik Willem Van Loon (A very large party) 

Now what did you notice? There are twice 
as many Republicans as anything else! ‘This is 
obviously unfair to Democrats, but it is just the 
thing to help you win. Just submit the fol- 
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lowing essay—and drop THE JUDGE a line of 
thanks when you collect your prize: 

“I thought the newsreel starring Herbert 
Hoover and Alf M. Landon was swell. It was 
beautifully photographed and had all the best 
things about America in it. I loved the shot of 
Hoover's collar. The rest of the newsreel about 
Helen Wills Moody, the boy scouts, and Hend- 
rik Van Loon was fun, too.” There are two too 
many words there—cut out Hoover's collar. 

Having provided our readers with a short-cut 
to fortune we went over to New York’s Para- 
mount Theatre to sce Bob Burns in The Ar- 
kansas Traveller. We accosted strangers in the 
lobby and discovered that everyone liked the 
picture. The Morris Chapter of the Mothers’ 
Circle (Order of DeMolay, Morristown, N. J.) 


CHRIS TMA S§S 





was unanimous and vociferous in its approval. 

Miss Olive Miller (25814 West 16th Street, 
Erie, Pa.) an old Bob Burns fan, thought he 
was at his best in the picture. Sally Lerner 
(593 East 141st Street, The Bronx), who never 
liked Burns before, was forced to change her 
opinion of the big comedian—she thoroughly 
enjoyed the movie. Eugene Stanley (184 West 
54th Street, Bayonne, N. J.) is interested in 
newspaper work, and, since the picture dealt 
with the workings of a small-town newspaper, 
he found it far superior to the average film. 

Mr. and Mrs, D. J. O'Connell (6437 Lake- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, IIL.) proved they were 
maritally compatible by agreeing that the movic 
was first-rate. They were particular!y impressed 
by the excellence of the picture’s small-town 
background. Miss Jean Cook (86 
Bay 29th Street, Brooklyn) was de- 
lighted by the picture’s ending, 
which was sufficiently unusual to 
surprise her completely. 

There were only three dissenting 
votes in this chorus of acclaim. The 
first was cast by a gentleman who 
misunderstood the interviewer's in- 
tentions and almost knocked h'm 
down in his hurry to escape. The 
second was cast by Frank Schmidt 
(2466 DeVoe ‘Terrace, New York). 
Mr. Schmidt at first said he liked 
the movie, but, pressed further, ad- 
mitted that all movies with love 
stories bore him. ‘This one was no 
exception: “Not so hot,” said Mr. 
Schmidt. And the third was cast 
on the run by a nameless party. 
When asked how he liked the 
movie, he asked: “What movie?” 
When the interviewer explained, 
the gentleman said: “Oh, that 
movie! It was all right, I guess. 
I just ..w the very end of it! I've 
got to go now!” 

All of which should give you 
some idea, 

Here’s another idea: Don’t wait 
for this department’s snoopers to 
stop you in the lobby. When 
you've seen a picture you like or 
dislike, drop us a note or a post- 
card and tell us about it. There's 
no prize—what do you think this is, 
a quiz?—but you'll have the satis- 
faction of knowing you've shared a 
good thing with your fellow citi- 
zens, or warned them against a 
bad one. 

For next month’s issue we are 
going to send our agents to New 
York’s Astor Theatre. We are anx- 
ious to learn what the Great Amevi- 
can Public thinks of George Ber- 
nard Shaw. We already know what 
G.B.S. thinks of the G.A.P. and it 
isn’t exactly complimentary. If the 
sentiments are returned they will 
be unprintable—and if they are un- 
printable you can’t expect to find 
them here. ’ Ergo, if there is inoth- 
ing about Pygmalion next month, 
you can fill in with your favorite 
profanity. 


The blaze was almost out when a 
woman thrust her head out of Lieu- 
tenant Plunkett. ... 


New York World Telegram 


VeE 


And yelled “Fire!"’? 
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are you Sure? 


1. Der Fuhrerv's surname was legally 
changed to Hitler from: 
LIEDERKRANTZ MU NDS es SCHWARTZ 
BLUMENTHA SCHICKELGRUBER 
HASE NPFEFFER 


2, One of these States is popularly 
dubbed the “Flicker State” 
NEW YORK UTAH 

WYOMING 
NORTH DAKOTA 


MARYLAND 
BANKRUPTCY 


7 Who was Ole Bull? 

A VIKING NEWSPAPER pt ae 
SKI CHAMPION MOVIE 

NOTED VIOLINIST INDIAN. ‘ NIE F 


f. The largest cathedral in the world is: 
ST. PE TER'S, ROME DUOMO, MILAN 
ANTERBU RY, ENGLAND 
NOTRE DAME. rr 
IGNE, GERMANY 
’.. JOHN THE DIVINE NEW YORK 


5. Sinecure is pronounced: 

SIGH’ NE CURE SIGH’ NE SURE 
SEEN’ A CURE SIN’ E CURE 

SIN’ E CAR SINNY’ CURE 


6. A eryplic statement is one that con- 
lains: 

A HIDDEN MEANING SATIRIC HUMOR 
AN ANALOGY A REFERENCE | bales 
A FLOWERY COMPLIMENT 
RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 


7. tfyvoustareat 
red long enough, 
you'll see: 


ow BLUE 
Cee L IZARDS 


IRAN 
‘Pl ‘| alm 
GREEN 





8. Which of the following statements is 
correct: 

Czechoslovakia, as a unified nation, existed be- 
fove the Treaty of Versailles 

Ceechoslovakia, as a unified nation, did not ex- 
ist before the Treaty of Versailles 

German is the only official language of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


9, Ind—the so-called father of ¢ <echo- 
slovakia was: 

BENES WILSON 
CAPEK DVORAK 


MASARYK 
SMETANA 


10. Pair the following newspaper colum- 
/. with the columns they write: 
1. HEYWOOD BROUN a. Fair Enough 
2. WESTBROOK PEGLER b. My Day 
3. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 

c. It Seems To Me 


I, In ibis is a: 
PERSIAN re EEN PYRAMID BIRD 
EGYPTIAN PRINCESS METEOR 


MAN FROM MARS 


12. What is the name of the famous 

headless Grecian statue which was found 

on the prow of a ship and is now in the 

Louvre in Paris: 

VENUS DE a | FRANC ISCO 
THE MINUTE 

POPEYE WINGED VICTORY DIANA 


13. Annie Oakley is: 

ZANUCK’'S NEW SCARLETT O74 
AN IRISH SAINT REE PASS 
AN AGING MOVIE AC TRESS 
THE GIRL WHO NAMES PULLMAN CARS 


Hf. Uf you had a broken femur, you 

would have a hard “ee ae to: 

KICK bi 4 ¢ R SON-IN-LA LAUGH 
MAKE THE RADIO WOR 

FIND A NEW PET BLOW YOUR NOSE 


15, All but one of these gentlemen are 

news pa wr tycoons: 

PAUL oc K LORD ony ling LIFFE 
HUR HAYS SULZBER 

FRANK G ANNETT LORD BE AVERBROOK 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 


16. Under the Wages and Hours Act, 

those employes affected will make at least 

how much per hour: 

TWENTY aN TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
THIRTY CENTS 

THIRTY-FIVE CENTS FORTY CENTS 


17. One of these statements is true: A 
Dogwatch is: 
AC ANS TIMEPIECE p COATION CoP 
NTRY-GO AT WEST POIN 
FOUR HOU RS LONG TWO HOU RS LONG 
THREE HOURS IN THE BRIG 


IS. The Milky Way is part of a full circle 

of light, forming a_ celestial “equator” 

which is called the: 

Caan, La ALACTIC CIRCLE 
TELL ATION” ‘OF ORION 

ARCTIC CIRCLE PLEIADES BEST CIRCLE 























"You've got to quit following me down chimneys!" 
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19. Can you spot these ambassadors from 
the U.S? 
1. COURT OF ST. JAMES 

a. HUGH WILSON 
2. THE QUAI FORRES 


WILLIAM BULLITT 
3. THE WILHELMSTRASSE 
. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY 


20. Immanuel Kant was a German: 
ARTIST MUSICIAN PHILOSOPHER 
NOVELIST POE WAR ACE 


21. The Townsend plan, the EPIC plan, 
the Utopians, the $25-Every-Monday plan, 


the Savant 


His grasp of affairs is amazing, 
Uncanny his hold on events, 


His all-around knowledge would please any 


college, 


Fantastic describes his news sense; 
At dinners they gape at his learning, 


At parties they start at his lore, 


Wherever he goes it's the matter he knows 
That yields him, unchallenged, the floor. 
He can sink ‘em with facts on religion, 

He can floor ‘em with data on art, 

He's a shining aurora on fauna and flora 


And a bear on a chemical chart; 


There isn't a field where he's lacking, 


No topic where he isn't keen, 


And he got all his great education 
From the quizzes in some magazine. 


the Ham-and-Eggs plan, the Life-Begins- 
at-50, and the $30-Every-Thursday plans 
are all movements which had their ori- 
gin in: 


FLORIDA NEW YORK LOUISIANA 
CALIFORNIA WASHINGTON TEXAS 
22. A spinet is a: 

DOG SPINNING Ala EL INSECT 
MUSICAL INSTRUMEN TREE 
UNMARRIED. WOMAN 

as 


23.) The exact meaning of the abbrevia- 
lion ie. is: 

THAT IS’ INORDER THAT FOR EXAMPLE 
SO THAT IN SOFAR AS AS FOLLOWS 


24. The estimated population of the 
United States according to the 1936 census 
was approximately: 

120,000,009 128,000,000 140,000,000 
150,000,000 175,000,000 185,000,000 


25. One of these American women has 
swum the English ¢ oe 

G. EDERLE HOLM- ‘GG TT 
H. MADISON A. BRIDG ES L. KIGHT 
26. The official name for Persia is: 

IRAQ MESOPOTAMIA 
MEC t A 


IRAN 
TEHERAN BAGDAD 


27. Who said “As a wise man in time of 
peace prepares for war”: 
LLOYD GEORGE HITLER 


MUSSOLINI 
HORACE NAPOLEON 


WASHINGTON 


28. One of these Frenchmen had nothing 
to do with the Bod revolution: 


DANTON MARAT RICHELIEU 
ROBESPIERRE M. ECALITE SAINT JUST 


29. Look. for the true statement again: 

Red, green, blue, silver and amber diamonds 
have been found. 

The artificial emerald is as valuable as the natu- 
ral stone. 

The ruby is harder than the diamond. 


30. The berlin, the sociable, and the 
clarence are all: 
DANCES OLD HORSE C. Anais AGES SOFAS 


ILD STYLE HA 
TYPES OF PARTIES DRINKS 
31. The newly fortified German frontier 
facing France has recently been named 
the: 
ene)! LINE ROME- pena AXIS 
INSURMOUNTABLE OBSTA 
GATE OF GOEBBELS LIMES GE RMANICUS 
HITLER’S FOLLY 


Spe neerianism is a term designating: 
A PLOeING.. STYLE OF ate vi: 
A by «| A My SE ZINESS 

UDY FORM OF ARC HITEG TORE 
THE SYNTHETIC PHIL ee OF 
HERBERT SPENCER 


33. One of the following statements is 
not incorrect: 


Reno, Nevada, is west of Los Angeles. 
Miami is east ‘of New York. 
Boston is west of New York. 


34. Choose the incorrect word in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

e skilled in the art of deception might be 
called a master of duplicity. Fabrication is the fa- 
ther of dilusion and dissimulation begets untruth. 
The crafty cunning of prevarication 1s the origin 
of fraud, —— and guile. 

35. Portia is a character in one of the 
following Shakespearean plays: 
MACBETH ULIUS CAESAR 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
AMLET 7 R 


MERCHANT OF VENICE 


36. Al least four overtures 
were written for one of these 
operas: 

FIDELIO THE BAT OTELLO 
MARTHA MIGNON MANON 


37. The position of Ass:st- 
ant Secretary of Navy which 
was once filled by Theodore 
Roosevelt’ and again by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is now 
held by: 

LOUIS A. JOHNSON 
JOHN sE 


PRI 
ADMIRAL WILLIAM D. LEAHY 
CHARLES EDISON 
WILLIAM D. BERGMAN 
CAPTAIN L. R. LEAHY 


38. Every normal eye has: 
ASTIGMATISM MUD IN IT 


POT 
A GOLD RING AROUND IT 
THREE OPTIC NERVES 


39. You ought to know that 
1.0. means: 
INCOMING UOTATION 
DAMES ATS az 
IDIOT 
YOU’ REL oN DEBT 
INTELLIGENT QUOTATION 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


40. Admiral Byrd tells the 
story of his single-handed ad- 
venture into the Antarctic in 
4 book: 
WE VANCE BASE BELOW ZERO 
ANTARC’ Ne A ALONE NOTHING BUT ICE 


fl. Pellagyva is: 
AC 3AME RESEMBLING HANDBALL 
A DISE ASE CAUSED BY MALNUTRITION 
A DANGEROUS MOUNTAIN PASS 
THE FRENCH MINISTER OF FINANCE 


42. How many United States troops were 
used in the Wowdd War: 
2,783,984 1,376,214 


1,000,001 
4,057,101 3,401,798 


10,386,411 


43. The kangaroo is: . 

OMNIVOROUS’ OF THE GENUS URSUS 

OF THE ay MARSUPIALIA 

A REPTILE OF THE CLASS OF AMPHIBIA 
OF THE FAMILY OF RUMINANTS 

44. The type of hut used by the Eskimoes 

is called: 


A_WIGWAM A HOGSHEAD AN IGLOO 
AN IGUANA AN ADOBE HUT A HACIENDA 


45. Travancore is: 


‘STATE AT THE TOE OF 


THE INDIAN PENINSULA 
A_PARK IN PRAGUE 
THE CAPITAL OF SICILY 
AN ISLAND NEAR ALASKA 
NEWLY CREATED EUROPEAN STATE 


46. In the Fall, headcheese is made from 
the head of the: 

HOG TURKEY LAMB 
HORSE SALMON DEER 


47. Can you pair these famous Johnsons 
with the proper fields in which they have 
gained distinction: 


7. HUGH S. a. EXPLORATION 


2. JACK b. BOXING 
3. MARTIN c. ARMY, GOVERNMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


48. Henri Matisse is the acknowledged 
leader of: 
THE SCHOOL OF POS’ 

IMPRESSIONISM IN sat 
SURREALISM CUB 


PRE-REVOLU Lreees 
SIALISM _IN FRANCE 
FRENCH L. ANDSC: APE PAINTING 


49, Ornamental notes in music, nol a 
necessary part of the melody or harmony, 
are called: 
SCALES TRILLS RUNS 
DOODADS GRACE NOTES ARPEGGIOS 
50. What is the “Father of Waters: 

ATL rant Ne OCEAN PACIFIC OCEAN 

LE RIVER OLGA RIVER 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER RYE WHISKEY 


Each correct answer counts , 3 


Answers on page 30. 
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cow in one 


Alec Duncan will award a 
dozen Silver Kings, Ameri- 
ca's premier golf balls, to 
each of the writers whose 
descriptions of Crazy Golf 
shots are accepted for pub- 
lication on this page. Let- 








It seems to me that writers of 
Crazy Golf letters will have to 
stretch themselves to beat this little 
story that comes to us from Corinth, 
New York. And since the Asso- 
ciated Press vouches for it, it prob- 
ably has the added merit of truth, 
a quality on which we are some- 
times—shall we say—half-hearted? 

John Washburn owned a local 
farm, of which a part was laid out 
as a golf course. John Washburn 
also owned a cow which he prized 
highly. 

You begin to see the plot now, 
don’t you? That's right. A golfer 
swung a club, which hit the ball, 


double in spades 


I'll take the armchair and watch 
you play this hand. Now let's see 
what you've been dealt: 


Qymgosg54 


y Alo 
K 62 
& ° 


What do you say? Three spades? 
Sure, silence is golden and you have 
to silence the enemy on this hand 
if you want to corner the gold. 
West on your left doubles. Looks 
as if he’s got your number, and is 
staying right with you. Your part- 
ner says 4@. Well, that ought to 
gag ‘em, or at least make ‘em put 
up or shut up. Your hand is like 
two pairs at Poker: not so hot de- 
fensively, so you talk big im- 
mediately to scare out the pikers. 
The bidding is passed around to 
West, who doubles again, so that 
your contract of 4@ is doubled. 

West leads the dK, and your 
hands are: 

Dummy 

A7 6 

f 
| 
9 


7 

j 
75 
542 


J 
( 
] 


OCD 


: 
0 


You, Declarer 


@ Qj) w9854 
@ Alo 
@ K62 
& 2 
West continues with the df, 


which you trump. With A-J-10 of 


THE JUDGE FOR JANUARY 


ters will appear in current 
and in subsequent issues. 
All letters become the property of The 
JUDGE. Give own name in full, and that of 
at least one witness: Also date, and name 
and location of course. 





which struck John Washburn’s 
prized cow, killing her. 

This provoked John Washburn 
into such a heat of passion, that he 
promptly took up shovel and axe 
and laid waste and destruction to 
the ill-starred golf course. 

Sing, Oh Muse, for the sure-aim- 
ing golf ball, for the piteous fate of 
a cow and for the righteous wrath 
of John Washburn. 


POCKET BIRDIE 

A couple of years ago, on the 
Hillcrest course at St. Louis, I was 
taking my second shot out of a sand 
trap beside the green on a par three 


diamonds against you, it looks as if 
you must lose two @ tricks, a &, 
the @ already lost, and maybe the 
4@K. But where are all the miss- 
ing high cards? Vhat’s right. West 
must hold ‘em for his doubles. If 
you can trap the @K, and if you 
can make West lead a @ away from 
his ace, you can score two @ tricks, 
and make your game. 

What do you lead now? The 
4@Q? Fine! West plays the trey. 
Well, he looks honest and probably 
the @3 is his lowest, marking East 
with the @2. So do you finesse the 
4Q? You bet! It wins. The 
point is, if East holds the @K, it 
wins whatever you do. Well, East 
played the @2, so your @A draws 
the king, and you're down to 


Dummy 


You, Declarer 
jos 

A 10 

K 62 


eOe> KhOCD 


You're not out of the woods yet, 
my friend. You still have a @ and 
maybe two @ tricks to lose. But 
how can you make West lose a 
trick? Think it over, and we'll be 
seeing you on page 30. 


BY 


BY ALEC DUNCAN 


hole. My caddie, a barefoot boy in 
overalls, was not watching me as I 
took my shot, but he was holding 
the flag in the proper position. My 
ball went into the caddie’s overall 
pocket (which had a large hole in 
it), rolled down his leg and into 
the cup. H. W. Tillman, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ROUND AND ABOUT 


C. M. Becker, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was one of the luckiest men 
on the Orange Brook course near 
Hollywood, Florida, last winter. 
His tee shot on a 150 yard hole 
lodged in a small palm scrub above 
the edge of the green which sloped 
sharply towards the cup. Think- 
ing he might jar the ball out of the 
scrub and save the penalty, he 
blasted away with his back to the 
flag. The ball popped into view 
and rolled down the green for what 
seemed a certain birdie. How- 
ever, it lipped the cup, rolled past, 
leaving me a partial stymie. Yet 
luck was still with him, for my 
putt struck his ball and rapped it 
straight into the hole for HIS par. 

R. FE Whelan, 
Lakewood, Ohio 


GEORGE COFFIN 


LAST MONTH'S PROBLEM 


North 
eb 743 
9 OJ6 
* 9762 
& 2106 
West East 
@ 8652 a? 
@ K975 @ 8432 
* 3 > A QJ 10 
& 9432 be 875 
South 
te AK QJ 10 
@ A 
. K854 
oe AK J 


Against South’s contract of 4@, 
West led his @, which East won 
with the @A. East returned a @, 
which South covered and West 
trumped. North and South must 
win ten tricks against the best de- 
fence. 

Solution: Regardless of what 
West returns at Trick Three, South 
wins four trump tricks, the @A, 
and enters dummy on the second 
round of clubs. Dummy leads a 
heart picture, whereon South jet- 
tisons his last club to unblock. 
After West takes the @ trick, he is 
forced to lead a @ or a dq, letting 
dummy in to score his @ trick, and 
East can just whistle for his @ 
trick, 


The Best Gifts 
are those of 
Enduring Value 





FIRST TIME 
The Famous 
REMINGTON DELUXE 


NOISELESS PORTABLE 





| FREE TRIAL OFFER 
YOU DON’T RISK A PENNY 


You can use the Remington DeLuxe Noise- 
less Portable for 10 days, in the comfortable 
surroundings of your own home, without 
the slightest obligation! Just imagine, a 
small deposit delivers this beautiful, efficient 
typewriter to your door. Balance on terms 
as low as 10c a day, Discover for yourself 
what an amazing value this is. 

FREE A Touch Method Instruction Booklet with 


lessons, exercises and keyboard chart to help 
teach you to type with ease by the touch method. 


SPECIAL Included in the purchase price of your 
Remington DeLuxe Noiseless Port- 
able is a sturdy, handsomely bound, Carrying Case. 








‘ 
Remington Rand Inc. Dept. 135-1 
| 465 Washington St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Gentlemen:—Tell me, without obligation, how | can 
1 own a Remington DeLuxe Noiseless Portable for es | 
( 
| 





little as 10¢ a day. 


I 550608 0664454600 6000600008008080009 | 
CARIN oo coh ci tcccccnccsvesccnecscese 
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t°s as 
easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Ilotel Roosevelt”... He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby .. . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort... Satisfying 


meals ... Restful rooms, from $5. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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can | help you? 


BY DON ROSE 


“Can I help you?” What's going 
on here, anyway? I duck into a de- 
partment store out of the wintry 
weather and a sweet young thing 
wants to help me. Looks like a 
nice girl, too, though I never met 
her before. I think I’ve met her 
brother. He works at a cut-price 
tobacco counter and tries every 
morning to sell me something spe- 
cial in safety-razor blades. 

If I bought salety-razor blades 
every time I’m asked to at a to- 
bacco stand I'd have enough to 
shingle the roof. But the poor chap 
can't help it. There's a spotter in 
the store, and if he doesn’t try to 
sell me razor blades he'll be tossed 
out on his ear into the cold world 
But he knows, just the same, that 
he tried yesterday and the day be 
fore to sell me razor blades and | 
didn’t want any, 
any. 

“Can | help your” Well, lady 


it’s nice you should want to help 


I still don’t want 


me. I came away trom home with 
only half a breaklast this morning 
and you could help me to a slice of 
toast and a cup ol collee. 

I don't wonder you want to help 
me, because this is my time of year 
to look lost, strayed, and helpless. 
I've got spots in front of my eyes 
and forty-six cents with which to 
do my Christmas shopping. I've 
made out a long Christmas list and 
lost it. And P've just been run 
over in a revolving door by a bat 
talion of amazons with shopping 
bags. Help me to an casy chair 
and call back for me in a couple of 
hours, when my feet stop hurting. 
Only three more shopping days be- 
lore Christmas and I have to pick 
a time like this to raise a crop ol 
corns. 


“Can I help you?” ‘The men are 








doing it, too. I must look 
like a lad who can't select his 
own shirts without the assist- 
ance of a professional shirt- 
picker. I'll stand in front of 
a mirror tonight and practice 
looking like a man who knows 
what he wants and doesn’t 
need help to find it. 

But maybe the salesman 
thinks I’m blind or badly 
crippled. He wants to help 
me across the aisle to the shirt 
counter, like a Boy Scout do- 
ing his good deed for the day. 
I could fool him by asking 
to be helped to an electric re- 





lrigerator, or a package of tin 
tacks. But there’s no need to 
hurt his helpful feclings. “No, 
thanks, my man. I'm just 
looking around.” 

loo bad, but I did hurt his 
leclings. His face fell six 
inches. Maybe I should in- 
vite him to help me do my 
We could 
hunt high and low for a pink- 
and-ereen shirt, size 15, with 
thirty-six-inch sleeves and have 
a lot of fun together. 

“Can IT help you?” Lady, 
you certainly can. You can 


looking around, 


help me find those two Christ- 
mas gilts I bought for the 
girly at a bargain sale last 
Summer and hid away some- 
where so they wouldn't find them. 
And now I can’t find them. I've 
looked everywhere and found a 
nest of mice in the bottom bureau 
drawer and last year’s Christmas 
card from Aunt Ellie. Remind me 
to be sure to send Aunt Ellie a ten- 
cent Christmas card this year. 
“Can I help you?” Well, my 


lad, | was just wondering whether 


somebody would help me. Just be- 





— 
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m sorry, dear, that's still the wrong connection.” 








"You said he was 
a squirrel dog. Where's the squirrel?" 





tween ourselves, T want to buy a 
new pair of shoestrings. How 
would one go about buying shoe- 
strings? And do you happen to 
know what the well-dressed man is 
wearing in shoestrings this year? 
I'd thought’ of 
brown shoestrings, 
but perhaps black 
would be better. 
Theshoesare black, 
but I could buy a 
pair of brown shoes 
to go with the shoe- 
strings. I'd like 
something cheap in 
shoestrings, but of good quality. 
Well, you needn't get nasty about 
it. Whose idea was it that I needed 
help to buy a pair of shoestrings? 
Do I look like a paralytic or para- 
noiac, who needs 
a guide to get him- 
self a pair of shoe- 
strings? 

“Can [helpyou?” 
Well, miss, how 
about me helping 
you for a change? 
You take a= seat 
somewhere and I'll 
stand here trying 
to help people, 
whether they want 
it or not. What 
happens if you of- 


rinkside reverie 


Just why does hockey make a hit, 
Or rate so high a price, 

When from the very start of it, 
They put the game on ice? 


The world may be splitting asunder, 
The stock market crashwithawham! 
But when there's a steamshovel in error. Miss 
Digging a hole 

The citizens don't give two cents. 





fer to help somebody and they take 
you up on it?) Well, I suppose you 
wouldn't know. “Can I help you?” 
is just a sort of greeting to Christ- 
mas shoppers, like “Good morn- 
ing,” or “It looks like rain,” or 
“How’s your old 
man?” And while 
you're sitting 
there you can 
wipe that smile 
off and rest your 
face. And slip 
off your shoes, if 
the floorwalker 
isn’t looking. 
Can I help you, ma’am? Carry 
your packages, blow the baby’s nose, 
pick out a Christmas card for your 
mother-in-law, or show you the way 
to house-furnishings and glassware? 
Well, don’t say 
I didn’t ask you. 


A.L.G. 


our town 


The tempo is simply terrific 
On Manhattan Isle, | am told, 
But that never the native 

Too busy to watch 

A steamshovel digging a hole. 


Never much of a 
sinner, but a good 
dancer, Miss Wasi- 
lewski is a native of 
Lodz, Poland. 

Flint (Mich.) 
Journal 


The Journalis 
Wasilewski has a 
lovely soprano 
G.1.R. ‘Vice. 
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FOR DAD 
, ton news fails to disclose whethcr ' Whata hich" he'll grtout 
on i Quote me, but ad : of an Underwood Portable 


the President’s Fact-Finding com- 
mittee reported on the condition 


when he does his homework! 


The theory that women gradual- of railroad car windows. There’s a 
ly are becoming masters of men, as rumor that the railroads not only 
in Egyptian times, strikes us as im- are in favor of cuts but are opposed © FOR SISTER How she'll 
p ctical. Our forecast of holiday to any kind of a raise. : Bae *Mtbuse over it as a stepping-stone 
: ; : 2 d 3 “i to a college degree or a career! 
spending is that the men still can ;. 
give a good checking account of sie 


themselves. We like to think that the meet- 


ing of the Fact Finders was a long 
VVV . 2 ‘ 
one. And that the committee came 
out of the room weary and worn, 
saying, “We've been working on the 
railroads, all the livelong day.” 


John Strachey, the Ellis Island 
boy, had an article in The Living 
Age for November called “A Left 
View of Europe.” ‘To be followed, 
perhaps, by “A View of What Is ai 
Lett of Europe.” 





Republicans say the November 
vv elections proved the converse of a 
well-known axiom. It showed that 
people never forget an elephant. 


FOR JUNIOR Who sas typing’s got writing beat 
a mile and proves it by putting more zest into studies. 
Our sympathies are with Tom 
Dewey. It’s not much fun to have 
been considered for Governor and 
then have to go back to teaching 
singing in the Woolworth Building. Senator Minton could get into 
vaudeville if he ever retires from 


HERE'S nota major gift in the 
shops that will put less strain 
on a Christmas pocketbook than an 
Underwood Portable. Think of it. 





















ee You get delivery for as little as $3.00 
vw public service. He has in mind a ae (Student Model) wit: mane 
In agreeing that the new up-hair newspaper gag that he thinks is a AO A in tel " 
style adds age to the ladies, our lot pretty good. : = ludi ia plvns wo , 
is not a happy one. If we were a _ FOR STUDENT With the number of writing asin. CUCINS @ small carrying charge. 
beautician we'd not sleep for fear pray 20 re Underwood Portable is an absolute There’s an Underwood Portable for 
=. re a > e ° ee necessity. ets things done on time. 
that somebody might find fashion Abe Lincoln in Illinois” is men- on . vii eve urse and purpose. Each is a 
‘ eS P P P rt. ° -ve . l 
in the double chin. tioned for the Pulitzer prize. This f mf! . oe best hi ff 
may upset the judges, who are ex- oe Wey maces Ca 
= pected to point out that it deals ing typical Underwood speed and 
Careful reading of the Washing- —_ too much with a phase in American durability. See your Underwood Dealer 
life. or mail the coupon. . . now. 
7 : A sel * * * 
u " . 4 Portable Typewriter Division @ UNDERWOOD 
rh This is the time for ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY . Typewriters. 
" | t tom thels Accounting Machines . Adding Machines . Carbon 
“ peop eto pu oO eir Paper, Ribbons and other supplies . One Park Avenue, 
" : : . " windshield defrosters UNDERWOOD New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 
* : ° Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 
especially our State BUILT IN TYPING 
Department diplo- STAND 





mats, who can’t see 





An ingenious collapsible 








peace fifty feet ahead. stand perfected eo 4 ter 
years of research. Built : 
vvv right into the Underwood / qypew" 
TYPEMASTER Portable cat- Dortab e 
Wouldn't ic be em- rying case. Supplied exclusively on SE> 







3 Underwood TYPEMASTER Portables. 
barrassing to H. G. 


Wells if the men from 
Mars turn out eventu- 4 50 
ally to be gentle, 
peaceful fellows bear- 
ing myrrh‘and incense 





Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FisHER Co. 
One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 







Furnished only 

















and having Chambers with machine— oa 7. 12-88 
of Commerce’ and ——" Ain ~~ = anti atd 
P " P *hris SF 5 Separately, 
"It's the Chief's idea; he's imbued Chi — carols: | City —— ee ee 
with the Christmas spirit." “ - oe D.R. Copyright 1938, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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GREAT 
HOTEL” 





LARGE ROOMS, NEWLY 
FURNISHED & DECORATED 
SINGLE from $2.50. DOUBLE $4. 
WITH TWIN BEDS from $4.50 


1 BLOCK FROM PENN. STATION 
B.&O. Motor Ceaches stop at our door. 


HOTEL 


M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 
John J. Woelfle, Manager 

















Where the 


waters of the Gulf 


lap the golden sands of an unbroken beach, 
reaching farther than the eye can see, lies 
Venice, on the West coast of Florida. Here, 
in a charming little city, not built for a 
day, or a week, or a season, but for the 
ages, are houses of architectural beauty, 
solidity and building honesty. Here live 
people who appreciate the good things of 
life, and of the kind with whom it.is your 
desire and ambition to associate. 

There are golf courses whose trickiness 
and perfection bring you back day after 
day. There are beaches to which you hurry 
cagerly and leave reluctantly. There are 
beach clubs of great charm and hospitality. 
The hotels can care for any demand, from 
a single room to a charmingly furnished 
suite, for a day or for the season. There 
are modern little houses at the water’s 
edge, and larger homes, which can be 
placed at your disposal most reasonably, 
and there are the best of public and pri 
vate schools. 

No one has ever experienced the delight 
of Venice who has not known the hunger 


to return. 


All of these things I will be happy to 

make available to you. 

H. N. WIMMERS, BROKER 
Venice, Florida. 











REBUILT 


"By 
WOODSTOCK Buioen 


Used to win most Inter- 
national Commercial 
School Contests 


EASY TERMS —FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. B30 








WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 
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double in spades 


(Concluded frem page 27) 


And did you decide to lay down 
the @A, then the @ 10, throwing 
West in the lead with his @K-Q? 
He's on the spot, and how! You 
now have left 

Dummy 


/ 
Q754 

10 5 

You, Declarer 
J} 1098 


K 6 2 


Oeo> $+OCD 


Poor West. If he leads a @, what 
do you do? Right! Pass it around 
to your king, and shoot a @ right 
back at him. He can make his ace 
now or later, and you make both 
your king and queen. But if West 
leads a low @? Your G10 wins, 
while you shed a @. If West leads 
his A, you trump, and you lead 
a low @ toward dummy’s queen to 
make her an entry for your good 
10. And if West leads a @, you 
simply trump in dummy while you 
park a @ loser. You've got West 


going, coming, and staying. Here 
are the complete hands: 
North 
A76 
ca ] 6 
Q754 
10542 
West East 
& K 3 i 2 
ew KOS 9 975432 
@ Ajo @ 983 
& AKIJGS & 987 
South 
Q)]109854 


er 
& K 6 2 
eo 
THE NEW PROBLEM 
You did very nicely with the 
above hand, but we'll let you in on 
a little secret. There’s another way 
to fulfill your contract! The hand 
is “cooked” as the problem bugs 
say, that is, it has a second solution 
not dependent on the defence. 
We'll console you by saying that 
your line of play was preferable. 
But suppese that East had dis- 
carded a low @ on your first @ 
lead? Exchange the @2 in the East 
hand for the &3 in West. How 


would you fulfill your contract 


now? (Solution in the next issue.) 





a 


Pot Deane 


"l assume you're accompanied by your parents.” 


Answers to Are You Sure? 


26. Iran 


Schickelgruber 

North Dakota 

noted violinist 

St. Peter's, Rome 
sigh’ ne cure 

a hidden meaning 
green 

. Czechoslovakia, as a unified nation, did not 
exist before the Treaty of Versailles, 
Masaryk 

l.c., 2.a., 3.b. 

bir 

Winged Victory 

a free pass 

Kick your son-in-law 
. Newcomb Carlton 

. twenty-five ceuts 
Two hours long 

18. Galactic Circle 

l.c., 2.b., 3.a. 

20. philosopher 

21. California 

22. musical instrument 
23. that is 

24. 128,000,000 

25. G. Ederle 


SMO Re 


ee eee ee ee 
CMO SISK OS 


<= 


27. 
28. 
29. 


Horace 

Richelieu 

Red, green, blue, silver and amber diamonds 
have been found. 


30. old horse carriages 


31. 
32. 
35 


. Reno, Neva 
. dilusion (delusion) 

. Merchant of Venice 

. Fidelio 

. Charles Edison 

. a blind spot 

. intelligent quotient 

. Alone 

. a disease caused by malnutrition 

2. 4,057,101 

. of the order Marsupialia 

. an igloo 

5. State at the toe of the Indian peninsula 


Limes Germanicus 
the synthetic philosophy of Herbert Spencer 
, is west of Los Angeles. 


ho: 


. s 

» Sts Bh.. Bae. ; : ’ 

. the school of Post-impressionism in art 
- grace notes 


Mississippi River 


Che Judge's Crossword Puzzle No. 414 
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Submitted by Mrs. W. C. Davis, Warrensburg, Mo. 





, 2. On your toes. 
Horizontal "3. Better half of a Hindu big shot. 
4 4. To win contests you must do this. 
1. What gave colt his start. 5. This will infuriate you. 
5. The bowlers’ nemesis. 6. Just before. 
10. Clothes changing station. 7. Safaris follow him. 
14. A lasting French style. i : 8. A flophouse with ambition and a tea roome 
15. To immortalize—to an aspiring writer. complex. 
16. Squashed circle. 9. Tea for three. 
17. Forty days without. ota 10. Home Sweet Home—comparatively speaking. 
18. These guys might get a kick in the puss from 11. This will be above you. 
_ their puss. 12. He didn’t come to bury Caesar. 
20. Shuts off a view of the forest. 13. You’d better get this or —. 
21. Plenty of time. . 19. Nothing could be more so. (P1.) 
22. As a siren she was a big fire. 24. Here’s that word again, and there’s nothing 
23. Even more: tough. to it. 
25. Boil up. 25. Makes one hot under the collar. 
27. It’s inside. e 26. Redskins off the reservatioa. 
28. Well-rewarded Neroes. 28. Swore without cursing. 
32. A pull between two banks. - 29. Country sworn to help you and which will—if 
36. Without them, Hollywood would be a prairie it feels like it. 
as station. 30. Pre-bugs. 
37 Halt a Cupid’s bow. 31. Gangsters’ favorite location for their enemies. 
38. What a soulmate can turn out to be. 32. A French peep of approval. 
39. A Major star. ; P 33. Having to do with re on high. 
40. Low stuff from a sing-song g‘rl. 34. Un-Caledonian closeness. 
41. Man’s name (Sorry, friends!). 35. One of the Smith boys, but not Trade or Mark. 
42. The lowest hand on a freighter. 36. Little dogie gits along. 
43. Where people sometimes get shot. 39. Just wait. 
44. Ate it up. — X 40. Tailors to Sir Mordred-of-the-Puddle, yclept 
46. An eccentric thing. : the Dour. 
47. An old Greek coming to life again in Europe. 42. Nothing could be any worse. 
4 . Belonging to a famous song heroine. 43. Seen on many a dome in Scotland. 
92. A draughty pastime. : 45. Outbreaks. 
55. The little red hen does this. 46. Slings hash with gloves on. 
56. Aftermath of many a critic’s rave. 48. When your rocks fall out have this done to 
57. A mighty good thing to steer by. them. 
60. For this is a long time. 49. This kind of warfare is all wet. 
61. A mental shove. 50. Anoint with oil. 
62. A popular dog. 51. Throw it around. 
63. An adventitious sound. 52 


64. One of our old queens. 
65. When you hand it back to the professors. 
66. How David committed homicide. 


Vertical 


_ 


. Achocolate bar in your pants. 


2. If you don’t like this puzzle, Orville Derblet, 


The Judge puzzle-wizzard, will send our Mr. 
Garfinkle to hit you over the head with a —. 
. Someone should do this to the unemployed. 


54. Second half of a well-known dish. 


. By-product of soft-soap. 


58. One step above a hovel. 


One ten thousandth of one percent of one 
million. 
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Submitted by Catherine B. Pierce, Ossining, N. Y. 


Horizontal 


1. The slush-makers. 

). Cut-up musical instrument. 

49. Mrs. O’Flannigan’s jewels. 

4. The inevitable Wyoming newsreel! shot. 
) 


16. This is nothing to an Englishman. 


. If you said you were 200 years old, you would 


17. Between master and servant in ye good olde 


lays. 
19. Where to buy a hat. 
20. The old go-by. 


21. The people who don’t look at Niagara Falls. 


23. Nothing old about this. 


24. The embroidery on Mary’s peek-a-boo waist. 


26. Net result of an ap 
27. Remarks of the ensign to the admiral. 
28. How we got over housemaid’s knee. 


al to reason in Berlin. 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. 412 
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31. 
33. 
34. 
38. 
40. 
41. 


. Easy to get into, hard 


Method employed in looking over 
beauties. 

Where history was made. 

Lizzie’s sine qua non. 

Things that go bump in the night. 
The man behind Joe Louis. 
Christian method of converting the heretic. 
What Effie got when she fell out of the ham- 
mock. 


proud 


. Dear to every letter-writer. 

. This is the tops. 

. Voltaire, Mencken, and our old flames. 

. How Arbuckle succeeded. 

. Where cotton comes from. 

. Another one a hundred years from now. 
. A Spanish range. 

- Common cause of baldne:;. 

. Benefited soldiers; wasted on false teeth. 
. This is forceful. 

. What G-Men do to gangsters. 

. You invertebrate! 

. A bird with a long outer toe. 

. Not slipper 
. Yust one o 
. What our debtor never does to our 10 seed. 
. What a wink is to the wise. 

. Wise guys with the lowdown on tomorrow. 


when it’s baked. 
the 50,000,000 Frenchmen’s girls. 


Vertical 


- Some people eat it, and others just dish it out. 
- Dear to Southern 
. What we keep in the lil’ black book. 

. A little Scotch. 

- An early way of dishing your love a line—14 


irls and bears. 


of them. 


. The girl Mother told Orvie to avoid. 


What the Kentucky relief set-up won't get. 

An insect with a very long snoot and a bale- 

ful eye. 

What working-girls talk about. 

i to get out of. 

“Now, then, that doesn’t hurt, does it?’’ says 

the dentist while Orvie writhes in this. 
crowd. 


- The end of the roast. 
. Grandma’s past-time and a comeback back- 


wards or forwards. 


. Girl’s name (we have some punk words, sure). 
25. Wooden lace-work, and sounds like part of a 


salad. 

- “To mould Public Opinion” (European). 
. Catches crabs without hook, bait or net. 
. This is neither. 

- Anybody who'll loan you five dollars. 

. Long and 
. When he sinks for the third time. 


thin, from Illinois. 


(Spelled as 
it sounds, see?) 


. What the clergy does after the doctors are 


through. 


- A poetical preceding. 
- Three little appealing letters that are at the 


bottom of everything. 


. What a child cries for, the dope. 
40. This is chiefly poetic. 


Jsed on the unconscious. 


- Yellow, purple and white flags. 


46. Mother’s little helpers. 


aken in water, as desired. 


. When two fall out they do this to separate. 
. Never too old for this. 


Japanese coin that isn’t worth much. 


2. The early one, supposedly, gets the worm. 
. Every one but thee and me, 
. If lions liked beard-trimming, barber shops 


achel. 


be called —. 


would 


56. Not gilded in its natural form. 
- The most popular liver. 
. Lost appetites and green faces take to this side. 








....and soak yourself in 


sunshine. Swim in our 
sapphire pool or dip in 
the sea. Golf on velvety 
greens. Enjoy the most 
thrilling vacation—ever. 
In a few words...come to 


THE FLORIDIAN HOTEL 


N.Y. OFFICE 


/ 
* heres treasure trove 


for X-word puzzle fans 


* A copy of The JUDGE'S famous X-WORD PUZZLE OMNIBUS 
* With a 2 Year subscription to The JUDGE... . 24 issues 


both for the regular price of The JUDGE alone 
ONLY 
books in one —366 pages .... 150 


$3.00 
puzzles . . . promising more ex- 


citement than a camera finish at Pimlico 
. . . puzzles that will give your wits a 
workout far more strenuous and with 


This amazing X-WORD OMNI- 


more amusing results than any 
BUS is really three big puzzle 


other puzzles you have ever worked. 
Then, each month, for 24 months 
thereafter, in THE JUDGE, TWO 
more puzzles to keep you in top mental 
form. 
Any JUDGE X-Word fan will tell you 
that the X-WORD PUZZLE 
366 OMNIBUS alone is a full 


$3.00 value ... to say noth- 
Pages ing of the entertainment THE 
150 JUDGE will bring each 
Puzzles month, for 24 consecutive 
months, to you and your 

With The = family. 
tional Magazine of Humor. 
In this Politics and Satire —packed 


to the brim with the clever- 
est productions of America’s 
cartoonists, writers and 
rhymesters. 


Take prompt advantage of this ofer 

... for yourself... . for bridge 
prizes . . . . for Christmas giving. 
Send us your Christmas list with re- 
mittanee to cover and THE JUDCE 
will do the rest. 


3 VOLUMES in 1 


Published originally at the price of 
$1.50 each are YOURS in ONE big 
volume, with 24 issues of THE 
JUDGE for ONLY $3.00... if you 
mail the coupon now. 








USE THIS SPECIAL OFFER COUPON TODAY 


THE JUDGE, 
18 East 48th Street, New York City 
Herewith my check 

money order 


my copy of THE JUDGE'S X-WORD OMNIBUS, and enter my subscription to THE JUDGE for 
the next 24 issues. 


for $3.00 for which you may send me immediately, postpaid, 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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“COLLIER” 
4m4 a 


with fine, modern hotels planned 


for vacation pleasures. 


COVERS FLORIDA 


FLORIDA’S LARGEST HOTEL CHAIN enables you to plan 


inclinations. 


a vacation of unsurpassed pleasure—to fit your purse and 
THIS SEASON pamper yourself with every- 


thing that is best in this land of sunshine. Because it is 


Florida’s largest chain of hotels, you have a wide selection as 


to location, facilities and cost. 


Early reservations assure 


you of choice rooms and seasonal reservations result in 


substantial savings. 


European 
Hotel Manatee River, Bradenton $3.50 up 
Hotel Sarasota Terrace, Sarasota $3.50 up 
Hotel Lakeland Terrace, Lakeland $2.50 up 
Hotel Tampa Terrace, Tampa $3.00 up 
Hotel Floridan, Tampa $3.00 up 
Hotel Royal Worth, W. Palm Beach $5.00 up 
Hotel Dixie Court, W. Palm Beach $3.00 up 


Hotel Charlotte Harbor, Punta Corda 
Gasparilla Inn, Boca Grande 

Useppa Inn, Useppa Island 

Everglades Inn, Everglades $2.50 
Rod & Gun Club, Everglades 


American 


$7.00 


s 


$7.00 


$8.00 


$7.00 
$11.00 
$11.00 
$5.00 
$8.00 


up 
up 


up 


up 
up 
up 
up 
up 


Inquire Hotels, Travel Agents or N. Y. Office, Tel. EL. 5-6700 


COLLIER FLORIDA COAST HOTELS 


Barron C. Collier, President 


Ceorge H. Mason, Cen. Mer. 


and 


HOTEL ROYAL WORTH 
WEST PALM BEACH 
A truly regal hotel. On the shore 


of Lake Worth. Every conceivable 
facility for relaxation 


sport, 


Kenneth Arnold, Manager 
































In Witness Whereot 


THANK YOU 


After taking The JUDGE for over 56 
years, I see the December Judge is a Real 
Paper. Here is wishing you success. 

Harry P. Ottey 
Media, Pa, 


Congratulations on the new size and ap- 
pearance of THE JUDGE! I have enjoyed 
reading it for many years, but the change 
enhances that enjoyment. Keep it aip! 

Marion V. Robey 
Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


After waiting impatiently for my copy 
of THE JUDGE I finally got it and found 
it worth waiting for, Apart from the differ- 
ence in the size, there seems to be an im- 
provement on every page. 

Mrs. ‘T. R. Roling 
Waukegan, Hl, 


I rarely write letters to editors, but I 
must congratulate you on your editorial in 
the December issue. | wish the nations of 
the world would see eye to eye with you— 
that Hitler is no better than a common 
murderer, and should be treated as such, 

While I'm at it, | might add that I like 
the appearance of THE JUDGE since 
you've changed its size. 

Pr. A. Andrews 
White Plains, N.Y. 


I may well congratulate you on the De- 
cember number; size ‘n’ everything. Well- 
rounded, readable. Probably some reader 
will burst into print to tell you what a 
poor job it is—but we can't all guess alike! 

MecLoud F. Artz 
Williamsport, Pa, 


Everything is fine this month and your 
article on Hitler is superb, 
Edward L. Wharton 
Newark, N.J. 


I like your December number. But why 
does your Aquitania on the cover fly the 
British Jack instead of the Blue Ensign as 
a R.N.R. Cunarder should do? 

Your Balkan shop story on page 7 had 
ancestors in Maine. A summer visitor 
there entered the local general store and 
asked the proprietor, who sat with his 
chair tilted back against the wall, for a 
package of Uwanta Biscuits. He answered 
“Ain't got ‘em. IT did try to keep ‘em in 
stock, but people kep’ comin’ in and askin’ 
for ‘em, so I gave up.” 

Philip H. Cook 


Worcester, Mass. 


a. The artist’s face—to say nothing of our 
own—is as red as the British Jack. Never- 
theless, the Cunard company has asked 
permission to re produce the cover. 

b. The ancestry is rather on the distaff 
side. We vouch for Miss Juers’ veracity, 


FORD AWARD 


I take exception with the editorial pub- 
lished in the September issue dealing with 
Henry Ford, (Let me state right now be- 
fore | unleash my friendly criticism that 
I don’t drive a Ford or have any connec- 
tion of any nature whatsoever with the 
Ford Co.) 

You have been talking propaganda as- 
sailing it in numerous ways. 

Your article is not merely attacking one 
man but thousands in that it is really 
propaganda against the Ford Co. in its 
cntirety, 

Why unleash that kind of a barrage 
at Henry—he didn’t ask for the medal— 
wnd why should he refuse it? After all 
Hitler is svmbolical of another nation and 
another friendly nation certainly would 
not harm a business man—would it? 

As far as Henry's remarks 20 years ago 
why hold those against him? As in U.S.A,, 


I believe a business man may make de- 
rogatory remarks about a certain people 
—if he feels it's good business to do so. 

In closing I certainly feel that the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. certainly owes you a 
new Cadillac, at least. 

Walter B. Cady, Jr. 
Providence, R.I. 


Thanks for the kindliness and even 
temper of your criticism. However, be as- 
sured that tur jyuoGr has never printed a 
thing more expensive from a dollars and 
cents standpoint than the editorial to 
which you refer; which is another way of 
saying that not all the criticism received 
was sO generous as yours, 


BLACKMAIL? 


Your editorial in December issue of 
THE JUDGE is right smart, but you are no 
longer fooling the people of America with 
such blackmailing editorials. Wiil the 
hate-saturated editors of America ever fin- 
ish blackmailing Germany and everything 
and everyone she ever produced! No part 
of Europe concerns itself so. 

For your information, it is common, 
very common, knowledge now (20 years 
after the Great War for Democracy) that 
the World War was not caused or started 
or instigated by any one man, neither the 
German Kaiser, nor you nor I, When your 
all-powerful octopuses, the ammunitions 
manufacturers, feel the need and the greed 
for another few millions of dollars, there 
will be war, regardless. 

So it is high time you and all the other 
weak-chinned editors and what-nots stop 
trying to push that wornout alibi down 
the public’s throats. It reminds one of the 
story of the stork. Little children will 
grow up, you know, and learn a few 
things, not by reading the rotten political 
printed page, but by reading between the 
lines. 

For your enlightenment, 

Mrs. E, J. Anderson 
Chicago, Ill. 


AFTERTHOUGHT 


Now that the whole country and most 
of the world are denouncing Hitler for 
what he really is, the American people 
should be proud that at least one publish- 
er—an lrishman—foresaw all these things 


rand had the courage to declare his feel- 


ings and prophesy the events that have 
since taken place. 

I for one want to commend your pub- 
lisher for the vigor and courage of The 
JUDGE editorials and to praise unstinted- 
ly his true Americanism. 

What we need in America is more pub- 
lishers like Harry Newman. 

FE. T. Williamson 
New York City 





“My gawsh! There is a Santa Claus!" 


THE JUDGE FOR JANUARY 

















4, Conmpent aw (AREFREE / 


“A Joyous Smile on thy lips— 
a Gay Twinkle in thine eyes 
... these are gifts of Nature 
more precious than all Mother 
Earth's material offerings. For 
they arethe blessedtwins born 
of a confident mind and a 
carefree heart!” 
... Anonymous 


Witte a - a in 
Gralden Vieddin NG The Rares 
you peel Good about/ 


Want to feel good about the Christmas whiskey you give your friends? 


Give GOLDEN WEDDING—the luxury brand of the grand old house of | erancuan 
Finch! How could you HELP feeling good about it—Every drop is ALL “| Golben cme tepaportie 

e ing ts Finch s very Tfin- 
whiskey—straight whiskey—and utterly delectable, as you who have tried \ Reeder pectin 0 


whiskies in this product are 


it know well. Yes, KNOW WELL... it’s the PERFECT “Noel” whiskey to saeaagse et fn, 


i 7 FINCH’S 
give, to receive, and to serve. Even the youngest whiskey in the peerless : ka GOLDEN WEDDING 

° =o ‘ fren A blend of 
blend of straight whiskies is 4 years old. Trust Golden Wedding—"the | Straight Whiskies | 
whiskey you feel good about”—to help you make MERRY Christmas! | ae Se ners | 





COPR. 1938, JOS. S. FINCH & CO., INC., SCHENLEY, PA 


Even the youngest whiskey in it is 4 years old 





Yio! 
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